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RESEARCH, ACCURACY, AND IMPARTIALITY. 


Research, accuracy, and impartiality are three essential qualities of 
a good historian. 

Without the first, he were wholly unqualified for the task; he 
would be like an artist without suitable materials and tools. Without 
the second, all research, however laborious, would be thrown away ; and 
the historian would resemble the statuary, who, with polished instruments 
and beautiful marble, should still, through carelessness or want of genius, 
execute but a wretched piece. Finally, without the third, all previous 
research, as well as the sincere wish to be accurate, would generally prove 
unavailing : the historian would perhaps unconsciously miscolor or mis* 
state facts. His Work would resemble that of a painter who, though not 
deficient in labor, mechanical skill, and exactness, should yet spoil. his 
piece with misplaced or excessive coloring. 


Archbishop Spalding reviewing Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 


[MIsCELLANEA, Pp 252.] 











50 THE FRENCH AT GALLIPOLIS, 1790 
(From the Catholic Archives of American Bishops. Memorial Hall, Notre Dame, Ind.) 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL LATIN] 
APPOINTMENT OF A SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR OF JHE 


FRENCH SETTLEMENT AT GALLIPOLIS, OHIO. 


DECREE OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE PROPAGAND&A. 


26th April, 1790. 


Whereas it has been communicated by the Most Rev. Archbishop of 
Paris (?) in France, that some men of illustrious piety and distinguished 
family have formed the design of emigrating to North America and estab- 
lishing a colony on the lands of the river Scioto, where they have already, 
to this issue, bought considerable land ; and whereas, for the sake of Cath- 
olic worship to which they are and will be most attached, they 
have arranged to bring with them a priest who may, as well on the way as 
in the settlements where they will fix their homes, administer to them 
the Sacraments, undertake the preaching of the word of Gud, look after the 
care of souls, they humbly ask of the Holy Father to grant to Rev. Father 
Didier, Benedictine Monk of the Order of Saint Benedict, Congregation of 
St. Maus, all the faculties which may seem opportune for the spiritual gov- 
ernment of so many Catholic families : The Sacred Congregation, through 
the Most Eminent Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect, agreeing to their petitions, 
decreed, if it should please the Holy Father, that the faculties of Formula 
IV. could be conceded to Father Didier, if he should be approved for pas- 
toral work by the Archbishop of Paris, or his Vicar-General in Spiritual- 
ties, for seven years, with complete jurisdiction over all the French who 
emigrate with him, on condition that the lands and place where they should 
found their lands and Colony should not be within the diocese of any bishop 
within the limits of the government and sway of the United States, which 
altogether lies under the jurisdiction of the Bishops lately appointed in 
Baltimore by the Apostolic See. Further, Father Didier can in no way 
use the above faculties unless by the consent of the said Bishop, and is 
bound every year to inform the Sacred Congregation of the state of his mis- 
sion, the number of the faithful and of their spiritual progress. 

Which decree being communicated to him by the Most Eminent Cardina! 
Prefect, at an audience given on the above date, His Holiness graciously 
approved in every particular, and conceded the said faculties ad Septensium. 

Dated Roma, at the Palace of Propaganda. 

28th April, 1790. 
L, Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect. 


G. Carpeyna, Pro. Sgtaus. 
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Decretum of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, 26th April, 1790. 

Through Most Eminent Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect, the Sacred Con- 
gregation appointed Rev. Fr. Didier, Benedictine of the Congregation of 
St. Maus, Superior of the French Colony on the banks of the river Scioto, 
for seven years, with the authority necessary for the spiritual government 
of the said Colony, according to prescription of the decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation, and with the limits placed as to their exercise, and at no 
other time and in no other way. 


Dated Rome, April 28, 1790. 
L. CARDINAL ANTONELLI, Prefect. 
G. CARPEYNA, Pro. S¢TAUs. 


John H. James in ‘* Ohio, in 1788" gives the following account of this settle- 
ment. Early in the year 1790 some 500 emigrants had been secured in France 
and started for the Ohio Valley. ‘‘ Among them,’’ says Howe, ** were not 
a few carvers and gilders to his majeaty, coach and peruke makers, friseurs 
and other artistes’? accustomed to the life of a gay capital, and about as ill- 
fitted by previous babits of life and occupations as could well be conceived 
for che toil of clearing up farms in the western wilderness. Butwhile these 
events w re taking place abroad disaster was overtaking the speculation at 
home. The adoption of the Constitution of the United States, and the 
success attending the financial measures of Alexander Hamilton, had so 
improved the credit of the United States that Government securities which 
in 1787 were selling at an enormous discount, had greatly risen in market 
value. While this perhaps did not affect the members of the Ohio Company 
generally, who being mostlv old soldiers held their own certificates issued 
to them for military services, it greatly enhanced the difficulties of those, 
who, like the projectors of the Scioto Company, had depended on the pur- 
chase of securities in the market as a means of paying the Government for 
the land. 4t the same time the approach of Indian hostilities had check- 
ed emigration, and affected the sale of lands inthe west. The consequence 
was that the purchasers of the three and a half millions of acres to the west- 
ward of the Ohio Company’s original purchase found themselves unable to 


pay for their lands, and even the whole of the one million and a half acres 
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could not be paid for. The map exhibited in France and the deeds given to 
the French emigrants represented their lands asseparated from those of the 
Ohio Company (that is from the million and a half acres) by a north and 
south line striking the Ohio nearly opposite the mouth of the Great Kenah- 
wa; and the purchasers, on their arrival in America, were received by Wm. 
Duer, agent for the Scioto Company, and by him directed to Gallipolis, 
whicb was laid out about three miles below the mouth of the Kenahwa riv- 
er. This spot being within the limits of the million and a half of aeres 
originally purchased by the Ohio Company, Duer and his associates pur- 
chased of that company 100,000 acres, including the site of Gallipolis ard 
the adjacent country, but the deed of the land so purchased was afterwards 

delivered up and cancelled, the purchase money, as is alleged, not having 
been paid. The consequence was that when the French emigrants arrived 

they were unable to get any title to their lands. 

But whatever the facts or merits of the case, the‘results were disastrous 
to the French Colonists. The agent of the Scioto Company had contracted 
with General Putnam to erect about one hundred cabins on the site of Gal- 
lipolis for their accommodation, and they were supplied with provisions 
from the Compary’s store during the firstfew months. But tney found the 
couptry, which had been represented to them as cleared and settled, to be 
an uninhabited wilderness, and the river on whose banks frost was said to 
be almost entirely unknown, was frozen trom shore to shore the winter after 
their arrival. Supplies too, began to fail and had to be purchased from 
passing boats, and paid for in cash, which was becoming scarce. They had 
no title to their lands, and no prospect of receiving any. In this extremity 
@ memorial was presented in their behalf to Congress, reciting the facts, 
and praying for a grant of land, which was made by Congress for their ben- 
efit. But in the meantime, most of the settlers had removed elsewhere, 
Some sought a residence in the more populous towns of the sea-board— 
others in various places. and by the time the ‘** French Grant” was made by 
Congress, comparatively few of the original settlers were left on the site of 
the third permanent settlement{made in the State of Ohio. 
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From the Catholic Archives of America. Notre Dame, Ind. 


THE OARROLL FAMILY OF MARYLAND 


Extract from a letter by Daniel Carroll of Rock Creek, to James 
Larroll of Ireland, and dated 
‘¢ Upper Marlboro’, Maryland, 
** Dec. 20th, 1762. 


** As you express a particular desire of having a particular account of 
your relations in this part of the world, the following may be agreeable to 
you. My Father died in the year I751, and left six children—myself, Ann, 
John, E., Mary and Betty. Heleftme land amounting in value be- 
tween 4 and 5,000 £. Some time after I married a lady of our name, Eliz- 
bth Carroll, to whom I was contracted before my Father’s death. 

‘*Her fortune was three thousand pounds in money. I bad been return- 
ed two years from Flanders where my Father had sent me for my education, 
and had been there for six years. I have a son named Daniel about 10 
years old, and a daughter named Mary abdut 8 years old. The lady I mar- 
ried is a daughter of Daniel Carroll, son of Charles Carroll, Esq., Litter- 
lone, who came from Ireland and settled in this country. His abilities and 
prudent conduct procured him some of the best offices under this Govern- 
ment, for then Roman Catholics were entitled to hold office in this province, 
By this means his knowledge of the Law, und by taking up large tracts of 
land which have since increased in value some hundred per cent., he made 
avery large fortune. Two of his sons only survived Out of a great many 
children—Charles and Daniel—the latter, my wife’s father. who died in the 
year 1734, and left three children—Charles, Elizbth (my wife), and Mary— 
Charles inherits about £600 per annum—will not probably marrv, and Mary 
is married to one Mr. Ignatius Diggs. 

‘Charles Carroll, Esq., eldest brother to his wife’s Father, is living, and 
is worth about £100,000, and second richest man in our province ; he has 
one son named Charles, who had a very liberal education and now finishing 
his studies in London. In case of his death that estate is left to my son 
Daniel by Charles Carroll, Esq. 

**My eldest sister Ann is well married to one Mr. Robert Brent in Vir- 

inia, a province to the southward of this, divided by the river ’otomac; 
he lives about 60 miies from us. They have one childnamed George. My 
brother John was sent abroad for his education on my return, aud is now 
a Jesuit at Liege, teaching Philosophy and eminent in his profession. 

‘**Elizbth, my second sister, is married likewise very well toone Mr Wil 
liam Brent in Virginia, near my eldest sister. She has three boys and one 
girl. My sisters, Mary and Betsey, are unmarried, and live chiefly with my 
mother, who is very well. 

** This account of you friends I hope will be satisfactory to you.”’ 











54 LETTER TO BISHOP EGAN OF PHILADELPHIA, BY HIS NEPHEW. 

From the Original Document, Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame. Ind. 
LETTER TO BISHOP EGAN OF PHILADELPHIA bY HIS NEPHEW 
sTUDENT AT MOUNT ST. MARY’S, 1814 

** Mount St. Mary's Seminary, 
** April 28th, 1814. 
** REvpD. UNCLE : 

** The want of time and my studies prevented me from writing to you 
sooner. 

‘* T expected to receive a letter from my Father, but I have not. [am 
studying Virgil and Sallust in the Second Latin Class. I am in the First 
English Class, which is to prepare us for Rhetoric against next year. It 
consists in composing speeches in order to form our style and teach us how 
to express our sentiments in a simple and easy manner. 

** My dear uncle, as I am sensible that nothing will please you more 
than to improve and be good. 

** T will try my utmost to give you a good deal of satisfaction, with re- 
gard to my studies, and repair for the lost time during last year. 

‘** You know mv love towards you. I pray to God frequently to enable 
you to perform the functions of the Episcopal Dignity with courage. I 
need not tell you that I remembered you in my prayers, particularly this 
Easter at the foot of the altar. I bave no news to tell you. I suppose you 
have heard that in consequence of Theophilus Cauffman’s falling by ac- 
cident on a knife, which he held in his hand, he died April 5th. 

** Some of the boys are preparing fur their First Commnnion. I hope 
you and all the friends are well. Give my respects and love to the Revd. 
Gentlemen, my Grandfather, and all the rest of the family. Please to in- 
form me in your answer where my Father lives. My sister ought to have 
written to me before now. [ remain your respectful and affectionate 
Nephew, 

‘* MicHAEL M. T. D. B. E@an.” 

N. B.—Mr. DuBois presents his respects to you, and told me to ask 
you whether I should get pocket money from him or not. Because he 
thought you would not approve of it. If you cannot write yourself, be so 
good as tu get some of the Gentlemen to write a few'lines to me in your 
name, Please to excuse this writing, as I am in such a hurry, 
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RIGHT REVD. AND DEAR SIR : 

Our dear Michael’s conduct and application is better than it has ever 
been. I will consider it as a favor if you would send the $100, &c., to Mr. 
Lucas, Bookseller in Baltimore, by the means of his wife’s family, who lives 
in Philadelphia, and whose name is Carroll. AsI understand they are}Cath- 
olics. I suppose you are acquainted with them. 

I remain most respectfully, Rt. Revd. and Dear Sir, your most obedient 
and humble servant, 

Mount Sem. J. DU BOIS. 


ADDRESS, 
Emmitsburg, Md., 18th May. 
The Right Reverend Bishop Michael Egan, Philadelphia. 

Bishop Egan’s nephew, ‘‘good little Michael,”? as Mrs. Seton called him 
Michael De Burgo Egan entered Mt. St. Mary’sin 1809. In 1822 he suc- 
eeeded Father Du Bois (appointed Bishop of New York), as President. In 
1828 he went to Rome, While returning he was taken ill at Marseilles and 
died, six hours after landing, on 29th May, 1829. A memoir of him is given 
in RESEARCHEs, Oct. 1899. 





From the Original documents. Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Ind. 
BISHOP KENRIOK SOLIOITS FROM BISHOP FENWIOK THE LOAN 
OF HIS VIOAR-GENFRAL. 


t Francis, P. R., Bishop of Phila. 
To the Right Rev. Dr. Edward Fenwick, Bishop of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phila., April 29th, 1832. 
RieguT REVD. AND DEAR BROTHER : 

Your excellent Vicar-General has come here at a most opportune crisis. 
The sickness of Revd. Mr. Vanden Braak, Pastor of the German Church, 
has during four months rendered him unable to perform his sacred 
functions, and his place has been imperfectly supplied, first by a French, 
and latte.ly by an Irish Priest, both unacquainted with the German langu- 
age. A portion of the Germans is much dissatisfied, and is machinating 
against the peace of the Congregation partly by efforts to influence the ap- 
proaching selection of Trustees, and partly by a petition for a Priest, which 
has been clandestinely prepared to be forwarded to Germany. 

In these trying circumstances I feel obliged to solicit your charity for 
the loan of your services of your Vicar-General for three short months, 
during which time I mean to adopt measures for providing the congrega- 
tions with a permanent Pastur. You can scarcely refuse this favor to a dis- 
tressed Brother, whose generosity sacrificed two subjects to place them under 
your jurisdiction. 

Should you, however, decline acceding to my request, I will still be ex- 
tremely grateful if you send good Mr. Kinndig without delay to my relief, 
and leave him with me : Usque beneplacitum. 

A speedy reply of a favorable character will console, 

Your very affecte. Br. in Christ, 
+ FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK, 
Bp., &c. 











56 ARCHBISHOP CARROLL TO HIS SISTER ELIZABETH CARROLL. 


From the original. Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Ind. 
ARCHBISHOP CARROLL TO HIS SISTER ELIZABETH CARROLL. 


Balt’e., Aug. 18th, 1809. 


My DEAR ELIZABETH : 

Mr. Ringold having promised to give me notice of his return from 
Havre de Grace, and expecting that it would be to-morrow, I begin in time 
to get ready for that good opportunity. Your welcome favor by hiw only 
preceded the subsequent one of by mail, which was received with- 
in a short time after the first. After syending a day and a half with Mr. 
Bitouzey, I came safe indeed and well to Baltimore, but tired with driving 
and whipping the horse, kindly lent by Mr. Th. Lee. One of my first visits 
was to Mrs. Turnbull, whom I found in perfect health ; your favorite little 
Mary was, and is still, outof town. Louisa I have not seen ; she has been 
ever since at the manor, and at this time alone with her Aunt Harper. Mrs 
Caton and others assure me that Louisa speaks with rapture and gratitude 
of her entertainment at Washington, and particularly of the perfect free- 
dom which reigns in our Sister’s family, and she might add, which she took 
without reserve. She has, as her mother says, been sick indeed, for some 
days, since she returned; and I hope has resumed her exercises of piety and 
was at her duties on the 15th ; Mr. Perigny being then at the manor. 

I heard just now, that two of Molly’s best visiting friends, Mrs. James 
Erskine and [Robt.] Smith, came up yesterday. I go to dine to-day in the 
country with C. C., Jr., where his father is likewise to be ; and if Charles 
has had timely notice, perhaps Mr. Erskine ; tho’ [ hope not, for it will 
make dinner, and consequently riding home, very late, Old Mary’s recov- 
ery will make a memorable instance in favor of temperance. The Vener- 
able Mr. Nagot, Superior of the Seminary and of all the Su!picians here, is 
to all appearances closing his most holy life, I go to see, and be edified by 
him every day. 

August 19—Mr. Erskine was not with us, so we dined not so extrava- 
gantly late. He is to remain at lodgings in the neighborhood of this city 
until Mr. Jacxson arrives. 

Mrs. Caton, Betsy and Emily came from Brooklyn with theold Gentle- 
man to join us ; the two former return back to-day ; and Mr. C. C., of C., 
goes to the manor, I wish you were all with me to-day, or I with you. 
Having received a present of a fine sea turtle, which would make a fine 
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Saturday dinner for us and a dozen mors. Mr. Nagot was better last night. 
Your account of the progress of our nephews under Governor Lewis, aud 
of their health, is very pleasing. 

If Mr. Livingston has serious thoughts of any of our nieces, his polite- 
ness to the Br. and Cousin will secure their interest in his behalf ; but ter- 
rifying is the idea of a young woman being seated in the hotbed of Presby- 
terianism at least one hundred miles from a Catholic Church or Clergyman, 
or perhaps the habitation of a Catholic. No worldly advantage or satistac- 
tion, even if it were as to be real, as it is often only delusive, can make 
compensation for this evil. You have heard, without doubt, of Mr. 
Oakley having transferred his affections to Madl. Bonaparte and of their 
being well received, as is generally supposed. Some go so far as to declare 
that they will be married. The famous Major Thomas was an object of ridi- 
cule during his stay here. They say that being discarded by Louisa he 
immediately turned to Betsey. Casting my eyes over the past lines, Iam, 
led to reflect on the effects of habit, and of the tinge which our company 

. gives to our conversation. 

During my stay at Washington, having heard so much of Oakley, 
Thomas, &c., &c., no wonder that they fill up a part of my letter. I shall 
rejoice to hear of the progress of your house, of its being finished, and of 
your having had a sufficient share of the salatary rains of the past and this 
week. Iam truly sorry for the slow progress of little Maria Carroll’s re- 
covery, if, indeed, there be any progress. When you assure our: other 
friends of my love, do not omit Mr. Carroll’s family, especially Anny and 
Nora. Mr. Ringold will carry himself my affectionate remembrance to his 
incomparable Lady. 

Would the Major obey my injunctions, if I, John, Abp. of Baltimore, 
were to command him to keep house till his uncle is well ?—I am with my 
usual, or perhaps increasing, affection, 

Dr. Elth. and Mary, 


Your affte. Br., 
t J., Bp. of Bre. 
ADDRESS, 
Robt. Brent, Esq., Paymaster-General 
Eliz. Carroll. Washington. 


Favd. by Tench Ringold, Esq. 
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AN INCIDENT OF 1HE PHILADELPHIA RIOTS OF 1844, 


On the 6th of May, 1544, a considerable number of rioters, falsely call- 
ing themselves Native Americans, (tho’ not at all like the gentle Aborigines 
who treated with the peaceful persecuted alien Quaker under the Treaty 
tree) set fire to the Catholie Church of St. Michael on North Second Street, 
between Master and Jefferson Streets. 

The poor Catholic families residing in the neighborhood were driven 
from their homes, their effects thrown intu the streets, broken up and burnt. 
Men, women and children in terror fled out Master Street to Broad. Ex- 
hausted with their efforts, not finding themselves pursued, but afraid to re- 
turn to where they saw raging flames, they looked arunnd for shelter. A 
piece of woods to the northwest attracted their attention, they dragged thei 
weary limbs enervated by fear to it, and under the as yet bare boughs, tho’ 
the night was chilly on the bosom of mother earth, stretched themselves to 
rest. 

Hon. George M. Stroud, Judge of the District Court, called up the next 
morning, an Officer of the Court (Paul Reilly), and said ‘* Some of your 
people have sought refuge in the woods near my house. We did the best 
we could for them, but of course it was not much among so many. Your 
are excused for the day, so that you may, in the interests of humanity, at- 
tend to your people.’’ Father came home and hiring a furniture car, called 
on the generous Irishmen around St. Patrick’s Church for assistance, who 
soon loaded the car with meats, bread and blankets. Boy like I climbed up 
beside the driver and recall distinctly getting down and opening a gate, 
which I have since seen at the junction of 20th and Master Streets. A 
barn stood near what is now Nineteenth and Jefferson Streets. A large 
iron pot rested on some stones, and in the apron I then wore gathered 
kindling to start a fire under it. Water was pumped in to boil the potatoes 
Some of the men were summoned and they carried the provisions to their 
weeping wives and children who had scarcely anything to eat since break- 
fast on the previous morning. 

The scene to my young eyes was heartrending. Thinly clothed, worn 


out with weary watching all aight, lying on ground the frost had scarcely 
left, hungry for want of food, and but a limited quantity contributed by 
friends as poor as themselves, they fell on their knees and offered up thanks 
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and praises to God that they had been found in their retreat, not by a how- 
ling infuriated mob seeking their lives, but by brothers and sisters sympa- 
thetic and sharing in their distress. 

Though many years have passed, the incidents of this fearful time were 
so impressed on my fallow mind, that I easily recall not only the events but 
locations and conversations connected therewith. 

So now in the Nineties I live on the spot where the potatoes were boil- 
ed in the big pot for the frightened, starving refugees, and the LITTLE. 
SISTERS OF THE Puor occupy the ground on which these martyrs for their 
faith sought a hiding place. 

Verily 1 do believe that Almighty God dedicated this ground to 
Charity on that night. The blood of the martyrs is seed for the Church. 

ANDREW JACKSON REILLY. 





From the original. Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Ind. 
BISHOP KENRICK TO REV.JOHN PURCELL ON HIS APPOINT- 
MENT AS COADJUTOR OF PHILADELPHIA. 
BARDSTOWN, May 7th, 1830. 
REVD. AND DEAR BROTHER, 

Your favor of the 3lst March announced the doleful tidings which are 
now realized. The humble visitant of your mountain is appointed Bishop 
of Aratha and Coadjutor of Philadelphia. What a charge to fall on so weak 
and so worthless a being as myself ! What shall be ihe convulsions of my 
heart in my new situation. Pity me, dearest friends, and pray that Heaven 
may snpply my deficiency and give peace to this agitated Diocese, I am 
consoled by the confidence that from many quarters I shall meet with gen- 
erous support, and that Mount St. Mary’s particularly will send to my aid 
many of its worthy pupils, adorned with science and the virtues of the 
Priestbood. 

Heaven prosper your labors in their formation. 1 am particularly anxi- 
ous to visit the mountain and spend some days with those whom I esteem 
and cherish so dearly. Revd. Mr. Bruté’s advices will not be forgotten. 
His aid 1n revising my Theology will be most acceptable. I have left it 
however for the present here, with directionsto have it sent to Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Rosati who had previously promised to peruse and correct. Afterwards the 
Revd. Theologian of the mountain may give it the finishing stroke. 











6o INDIAN PETITION TO THE PRSIDENT 1833. 


His counsels will always be grateful to my inexperience. 

I would wish to write more, and express all the affection that I feel for 
you, and him, and all the members of your flourishing Institution, but time 
is wanting. 

Let me at least engage your prayers and those of the two Institutions, 
as of all the faithful within your influence in favor of my weakness, 

The Mountain and the Valley should send forth the sweet fragrance of 
prayer to obtain the Benediction of God on one who is about to be placed 
in so perilous an eminencs. 

Adieu, dearest Friend, and at the Altar be not unmindful of your affec- 
tionate Bishop in Christ, 

t Francis Patrick KENRICK, 
Bp.-elect Arath. and Coadj., Phila, 

P.S.—Trinity Sunday is fixed for the Consecration. Bardstown Cathe- 

dral is the place. I have not invited you because I despaired of your being 
able tocome. But it would delight us to see you here. If you could not 
perhaps Rev. Mr. Bruté could. He knows what pleasure his presence, 
would afford to his old Friend and Correspondent, the Rt, Revd. Bishop 
of Mauricastro. 





From the original. Catholic Archives of Amer'ca, Notre Dame, Ind. 


INDIAN PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT, 1833. 


Sub Indian Agency. 
His Exceliency Geo. Porter, Governor of Detroit. 
SIR : 


Annexed is a speech made to me by Whirling Thunder, on behalf of 
the Winebago Nation of Indians. 
The demand is no more than reasonable, and, if granted, will no doubt 


conduct much to the happiness of that nation. Many have joined the Cath- 
olic Church and bid fair to become good members of society. They beg 
your influence in the accomplishment of their wishes, 
Sir, 
Very Respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant. 
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SPEECH. 


Whirling Thunder. Father1 Listen tous! By the Treaty of last falk 
we are to have established at Prairie du Chien a schvol, as the most of our 
nation are here on the Banecault river, we are anxious to have that schoot 
placed among us. You are aware, and we wish our great Father, the Presi- 
dent, to know, that many of us have joined the Catholic Church and have 
become Christians. Many more of our nation seem desirous of becoming 
civilized through the exertions of our friend here, dressed in black (Mr. 
Mazzuchelli, the Catholic Priest). We, therefore, hope that our prayers 
may be granted by our great Father, the President, we will then be able to 
have our children educated among us, and in the Catbolic faith, we have 
never had any one until lately to teach usthe word of God. We be- 
gin to see light and we wish to know more of our great Father above, 

We want Mr. Mazzuchelli to remain with us and the school established 
among us. 

We intend to be good people, and it is in the power of our Father, the 
President, to render us much aid. 

To His Excellency, the President of the United States. 
FATHER : 

We, your ehildren, the Chiefs of the Pottawatomies on the St. Joseph 
reservation, have to say some words, The Missionary Station, where Mr, 
McCoy lived some years, has been vacated by him at our request, because 
we wished to have the real black gowns that our Fathers spoke of, in order 
to instruct our children and us in the worship of the Great Spirit, but your 
agent opposed us and occupied the Mission and said that you cemmanded 
him todo so. This now being no more, we desire truly in our hearts to 
let the black gowns(Catholic Priests) that live among us, have that mission 
under their direction, as we have always intended, we beg you to listen te 
our words, that came in truth from our hearts. 

This is the mark X of Pokagan. 
X of Wapanto. 
X of Noakota. 
X of Sanguinai. 
X of Ribio. 


Pokagan Village, this Sept., 1833. 
19—Indian Petition to the President, 1833. 
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THE JESUIT MISSIONARIES IN AMERICA. 


Rev. CHARLEs H. HALL IN ** THE DUTCH AND THE [ROQUOIS ”’ 
READ BEFORE THE LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
FEBRUARY 21st. 1882. 


Champlain, after the discovery of the lake which bears bears his name, 
returned thrice to France, and, in 1615, came came to Tadoussac with four 
Récollet (Franciscan) priests. He went with a party of Algonquins by the 
head-waters of the Ottawa, and discovered Lake Huron. On his return he 
reached Lake Ontario, and passed along its eastern shores. The Franciscans 
began at once their labors as missionaries, but were soon displaced by the 
Jesuits, who, under the name of *‘ the black robes,”” were afterward known 
as the mighty ‘* medicine men ”’ of the whites. Their story has the charm 
ofaromance. The sturdiest Protestant must pause to wipe away the tear 
that gathers, as he readsof their heroism in penetrating pathless wilds ; 
their humility in accepting all manner of insults and hardships from sen- 
sual, brutal savages ; their zeal in continuing the offices of religion in leafy 
huts or under the shade of trees, often with wine pressed from the wild 
grapes by their own hands, and sometimes transubstantiated into the blood 
of martyrs ; their ceaseless catechisings of children and adults, whose minds 
were clouded by ages of ignorance and inhumanity ; their disregard of all 
the attractions of society; their ‘‘ deaths oft’ with or for their catech- 
umens, sometimes surrendering themselves to tortures that they might con- 
fess a penitent or baptize a candidate with drops of dew gathered from the 
ears of maize contemptuously thrown tothem for food. Nerv’s blazing 
candles and Spain’s Inauisition in the Low Countries were simple contriv- 
ances compared with the tortures of the cannibal tribes into whose hands 
they fell. But nothing dannted or delayed them. Asone fell, another, 
at the command of his superior, took up his cr uclfix and entered a Huron 
canoe, and went away into the wilderness, trusting as Pére Mesnard said, 
** to the Providence that feeds the birds and clothes the wild flowers in the 
forest.””> Nobles of France lived and died in this work, for the conversion 
of the Hurons—no less, or little less, for the glory of France. 
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To conquer souls for Jesus, to extend the honor of their Order, and to 
open new lands for the standard of the lilles, was motive, incentive, and, 
reward enongh for men who sawinit the certain beatitudes of piety on 
earth and beyond it. It is a strange,—I fancy it is an unparalleled, record. 
Condemn their faults, their superstition, their treachery as politicians, as 
we may, he must be hard indeed who does not feel a tremor of his highest 
sensibilities at tre name of Rale defying the New England ballets on the 
Kennebec, to save his flock ; or Pére Jogues, meekly submitting to appalling 
anguish at the hands of the Iroquois ; or Mesnard, reasoning that if the 
latter could reach the Chippewas for murder, he too must venture thither 
for the Gospel’s sake. It is very strange that these Jesuits made no marked 
impression on the Iroquois. They seemed to all other tribes as men of an- 
other world. The American savage always looks upon the insane and 
maniacal as inspired, and reverences them as beingsin communion with 
superior powers of good and evil. The enthusiasm of the Jesuits exalted 
them to the borders of such inspiration, They claimed to work miracles, 
to wash out sins forever, to bring out of the wafer and wine-cup the 
mysterious sang real, to anoint with the mystic unction of peace the dving 
warrior, and speed him to the land of the Great Spirit, and they dared and 
died to prove their zeal. They seldom ;failed. They failed effectually to 
move the Five Nations. The few converts given to them among that people 


they were compelled to gather around the Island of Montreal, thenceforth 


exiies, lost to their former friends. 
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GOVERNOR DONGAN PROMISES THE INDIANS A OHUROH AT 
ALBANY, 1687. 


Governor Dongan [a Catholic] Reported to “‘The Committee of Trade 
on the Province of New York” on 22nd February 1687. He desired orders 
to erect a fort;upon Delaware andjSusquehanna Rivers. ‘‘And another at 
Oneigra near the great lake in the way where our people goe a Beaver hunt- 
ing or trading or any where else where I shall think convenient it being 
very necessary for the support of Trade, manintaining a correspondence 
with the further Indians, @ in securing our right in the country the French 
making a pretence as far as the Bay of Mexico, for which they have no other 
argument than that they have had possession this twenty years by their 
fathers living so long among the Indians they have fathers still among the 
five nations aformentioned viz. the Maquaes, Sinicaes, Cayouges, Oneides, 
and Onondagues @ have converted many of them to the Christian Faith @ 
doe their utmost to draw them to Canada, to which place there are already 
6 or 700 retired and more like to doe, to the great prejudice of this Govermt 
if not prevented. I have done my endeavours @ have gone so far in it that 
I have prevailed with the Indians to consent to come back from Canada on 
condition that I procure for them a piece of land called Serachtague lying 
upon Hudson’s River about 40 miles above Albany @ there furnish them 
with priests. 

Thereupon and upon a petition of the people of Albany to mee setting 
forth the reasonableness and conveniency of granting to the Indians there 
requests I have procured the land for them, altho it bas been formerly pat- 
ented to people at Albany @ have promised the Indians that tkey shall have 
priests and that I will build them a church @ have assured the people of 


Albany that 1 would address to his Maty as to your Lo’ps that care may bee 
taken to send over by the first five or six it being a matter of great con- 


sequence. 
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EARLY OATHOLIO OLERGYMEN IN N. YORK. 


. The following is taken from Documentary History of New York, Vol. 
IIL., p. 110-1. 

The writer, John M. Shea, S. J., was the late Dr. John Gilmary Shea, 
then a Jesuit Novice. 

Mr. John M. Shea, S. J., has had the politeness to furnish the Editor 
with the following particulars. 


College Ste, Marie, 
MONTREAL, June 26, 1850. 
MY DEAR SIR : 


Reading over your Documentary History the other day, I fell upon the 
letters of Dongan to the government at home, which [ had never had time 
to examine at Albany. These would shew that the offers of Dongan to the 
Caughnawagas were sincere, and that he really designed to give them 
English Jesuits as their missionaries if they would remove into the English 
territory near Saratoga. But a still stronger proof is to be found in the 
Roman Catalogue of the Society of Jesus, by which it appears that Father 
Tuomas HarvVEY, 8. J., a native of Londun was in New York from 1683 
to 1690, and subsequently :n 1696, the interval being spent in Maryland 
where he died in 1719 tat. 84. Father HENry Harrison, S. J. wasin 
N. York in 1685 and returned to Ireland in 1690, and in Maryland in 
1697.1 Father CHARLEs Gaae, S. J. was also employed there in 1686 and 
7. Itis very possible that these two last named may have been sent for by 
Dongan to carry out his promise, and that one of them may have opened 
the very suspicious Latin school, which Smith surmises was kept by a Jesuit. 

* * * * * 


A late English work, ‘‘ Collections towards illustrating the biography 
of the Scotch, English and Irish members of the Society of Jesus, by the 
Revd. Dr. Oliver; London, Dolman, 1845,’’ has the following on these :— 
HARVEY, THOMAS ; younger brother of John H. I believe, born in London 
1635, at the age of 20 joined the society after which he escapes my observa- 
tion, 

‘* HARRISON, HENRY ; all that I can collect of him is, that he died in 
1701, wt 49, Soc. 28. 

**GaGE, CHAGLEs; half brother, I suspect,* to Sir Henry Gage, 
the brave commander at Oxford, That he was stationed at Norwich in the 
reign of James H. is certain, for we read in the annual letters which re- 
port the State of Religion antecedent to the revolution, ‘ At Norwich the 
Capital of Norfolk was a very celebrated chapel where F. Charles Gage 
excited a wonderful sensation by his sermons, and laboured so zealously in 
that Vineyard that the faithful unanimously addressed a letter of thanks to 
the Father Provincial for having provided them with such a distinguished 
prez cher,’ ”’ 


1 The catalogue says,—“ 1685. In Missione ad Nov : Eboracum sunt duo sacerdotes, 
Vivunt ex puris eleemosynis et sunt P. Harvoeus et P. H. Harrison.” 

*if this suspicion be correct, he is also brother to the ——- Thomas Gage, the author 
of the New Survey of the West indies. a curious book muc pillaged by modern travellers. 
He was a friar, but fell so low as to become a priest taker, and even betrayed the illustrious 
Father Peter Wright, 8S, J. while the latter was chaplain in his brother’s honse. OLivés, 
Verbo. ** Wright.” Various Editions of the *‘ New ny ty J ot the West Indies” above men- 
tioned will be found in the State Lib., Albany ; also in the collection of Harvard College, 
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THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
BY 
RICHARD R. ELLIOTT. 


The city of Detroit stands unique in American history, side by side 
with New Orleans for its dynastic changes, and for its varied national 
control, 

First, it was founded by Frenchmen and ruled by France through her 
colonial representatives in Canada, 

Second, it passed under the rule of England after the Conquest of 
Canada. Third, it became an out post of the United States. Fourth, it 
was again taken possession of by the British. . 

Fifth, in the order of its political control, it was restored to the 
American Republic, whose flag has since dominated its territory. 

During these governmental chznges the French régime lasted about 
sixty years ; the English occupation during the first peried about forty 
years, the American about fifteen years, until the war of 1812, when the 
English were «gain in possession for a year or more, until the English 
soldiers, with their tory and Indian allies, were finally relegated to the south 
side of the strait, within the dominion of Canada. 

Tbe soil now covered by Detroit, and above and below its present 
limits, had been mostly occupied by French colonists, dating from 1701. 

These settlers were the pick and choice of the Frenchmen who came 
during the seigneurial jurisdiction of la Mothe Cadillac and subsequently. 

They found tha land so fertile,the climate so congenial, and the market 
for their products so good, that they founded families anfl homes and thrived 
aad increased.— 

This was prior to 1740. 

The Colonial Government of New France, under instructions from its 
home government, which had learned the importance of Detroit as a post, 
and its value as a colony, encouraged the immigration of agriculturists and 
artisans by substantial inducements, and consequently a large number of 
indigenous Canadians cime from the vicinity of the St. Lawrence and es- 
tablished new homes on the banks of the Detroit, and this immigration 
continued until the cession by France of her vast empire in the New World 
to England, subsequent to the fall of Montcalm. 
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When the British flag finally replaced the lilied standard of France, 
there were about fourteen hundred souls in Detroit, exclusive of soldiers, 
government officials, coureurs de bois, and transients. Tbe French officials, 
those who had been acting under the authority of the Colonial Government 
at Quebec, together with the resident factors of some wealthy Canadian 
merchants, returned to Canada with their families. 

Those who thus returned had been congenial in religion, they spuke the 
same language, they were accustomed to the ways and usages of the oc- 
cupants of the soil, and they had lived in harmony with them. 

Far different were their new political rulers destined to be. 

But no Frenchman without courage and eadurance would have braved 
the perils surrounding the expeditionary settlement of Detroit, nor could 
any of the Canadians who subsequently came as Colonists, be induced to 
jeave their friends and homes in Canada, and with their wives and children 
make the long and telious jouraey from the St. Lawrence to the Detroit, 
so far from their parental homes, and settle down into new homes on its 
** forest lined shores,’’ unless they were endowed with the same courage 
and with the same determined perseverance which had characterized the 
original coionists. 

Tne French settlers remained and the tenure of their heii was not 
disturbed, 

It was the second generation of the original colonists, and the hardy 
pioneers of the last decade of the French régime, who had to face the foes 
of their religion, the conquerors of New France, and the enemies of the‘r 
Fatherland. 

The British ware rough in manner, they were alien in language, un- 
familiar with the amenities of social intercourse which existed at the time 
with all the bonhomie of a Gallic heritage, as wel) as with the usages and 
customs of the people ; while in their own country, the Catholic religion, 
which was professed by all the residents of the vost and dependencies, was 
proscribed, and its practice interdicted by outrageous laws, with penalties 
of the gibbet, ‘* hanging and quartering,’”’—enforced, be it said to the shame 
of the English name. with inbuman barbarity. 

But the British ruled just the same a3 at the same period they ruled 
in Ireland, in India, and other countries which had, unfortunately fallen 
under theic political control, with but stight consequences for the worse to 
the conquered race on the Detioit. 
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Their rule wes endured patiently ; but there was no law nor any sem- 
blance of legal government ; the dictum of the commanding officer of the 
post, during 40 years, whether he was lieutenant, captain, major, or colonel, 
answered for courts, judges, or legal tribunals, and was supreme. 

This system of government, however, had become a necessity on the 
lake frontier ; it was not the French inbabitants who required to be govern- 
ed by a military power, such a system was absolutely necessary at the time 
to control the English and Scotch Indian traders, who swarmed on this 
frontier. and whose dishonest and indecent treatment of the Indian people, 
domiciled in the vicinity of the post of Detroit, had become a menace to the 
peace existing between the Indians and the British, and a scandal almost 
indescribable. 

Finally, after the American revolution, but not until several years had 
elapsed, the British surrendered their claim to the dominion on the north 
shore of the Strait, and their military rule came to an end. 

But their successors who came under the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington, were as opposite in their religious beliefs as had 
been the British, and to some extent less familiar with the language and 
customs of the people, and certainly more prejudiced against them than 
their British predecessors ; they were, however, clothed with judicial func- 
tions and they re-established civil government, which had been suspended 
under British rule for nearly half a century. It is difficult to understand 
how so intelligent, so liberal, and so democratica statesman as was Thomas 
Jefferson, could have committed the political bluuder he did, in sending to 
Detroit the alien, the anti-Catholic, the men ignerant of the French langu. 
age, and the incompetents he sent to govern the patriotic and anti- British 
French race demiciled in Detroit and vicinity, when so many more able 


and intelligent men were available in Detroit at the time. It is an incident 
in American history—repeated after the war of the Southern Rebellion, by 
the ‘* carpet baggers,’”’ sent to pester the people of the Southern States. 

In the meantime the greater part of the eighteenth century bad passed 
away. For nearly one hundred years the French race had occupied the soi 
where the city of Detroit has since been built. 

How about their religiou, their language, their education, and the 
peculiar manners and customs of their forefathers ? 
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All these attributes of their race differing so essentially from those of 
the British and Ameriean races, they had retained. Especially had they 
cherished their religion, the practice of which they had unmolested enjoyed 
by virtue of treaty stipulations since the Conquest of Canada ; and during 
nearly the entire century they had been blessed with the priestly winistra- 
tions of the Recollect Fathers of the Franciscan Order, whose place was in 
later years filled by eminent: ecclesiastics from Quebec, whose venerable 
bishops were accustomed t« extend their diocesan visitations to this far dis- 
tant portion of their spiritual charge, at the time comprising the parochial 
organizations of Ste. Anne, the Mother Church of the northwest, and her 
sister establishment on the south side of the strait, the Assumption Parish 
at Sandwich. 

So that during all the eighteenth century, the Angelus bell had greeted 
the ears of the Christian people domiciled on both shores of the Detroit. 

Detroit continued to wear more or less of the appearance of a Gallic 
town, notwithstanding the entire destruction of the original town by fire in 
1805, until 1830, when the first ripple of the tide of immigration from New 
York and the New England States, and from Europe, bubbled upon its 
shores ; waves soon succeeded ripples in this tide, increasing in extent 
rapidly. 

At that time, generally speaking, outside most of the eastern cities, 
mills and factories were operated by water power, obtained from streams 
or waterways near by ; Detroit had no water power advantages to attract 
capitalists, but it was the metropolis of Michigan, which possesssd within 
her borders all the natural advantages enjoyed by the older States, and with 
a soil which only awaited the labor of the husbandman to yield unusually 
rich harvests. The products of the interiorsoon reached Detroit and were 
disposed of or forwarded to eastern markets ; while nearly all the principal 
portion of the commodities necessary for the use of the people of the in- 
terior of Michigan were supplied from the metropolitan city. 

During the initial years of the immigration period, there remained in 
Detroit, a considerable number of the moving elements composing the 
tide ; these communicating with their friends in the east or abroad in 
Europe, attracted the latter to Detroit, where they made their homes, 
They came in suck considerable numbers, that the population increased 
rapidly and apparently with a more intelligent and a more superior class 
of men and of women than those who had extended their wanderings fur- 
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ther west. It was thus that the foundetion of American Detroit was 
formed, a fine city whose population in 1595 exceeds 250,000 souls—forty 
per cent. of whom are of the Catholic faith, planted by a Recollect monk 
in 1701. 

But how about the original white occupants of the seil ? What in the 
meantime had become of the French race ? 

It has been already stated that during the eighteenth century the most 
prominent attribute of this race of hardy pioneers, their religion, had been 
cared for by the episcopal authorities of Quebec. When the final cession of 
the north shore of the Detroit by the British brought the territory under 
the political rule of the Federal Government. the religious rule of the 
Catholic inhabitants was assumed by the American hierarchy, represented 
by Archbishop Carroll, subsequently, but at the time bishop over all the 
territory comprising the Federal Union ; priests under tie jurisdiction of 
Baltimore replaced those subject to the Bishop of Quebec in 1796. 

The first Catholic Church in Detroit was dedicated to Ste. Anne in 
1701 ; its first pastor, the saintly father DelhaHe, was killed by an Indian’s 
bullet in 1706 ; the original church was destroyed for strategic reasons dur- 
ing Indian hostilities, and its fourth successor was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Quebec in 1755, which, after half a century’s use, wa3 destroyed 
in the great fire of 1805. 

The Ste. Anne’s of nearly all the nineteenth century, was built by 
Father Gabriel Richard, and Divine service was first held in its basement 
in 1820. Its eminent pastor and builder fell a victim to his devotion to 
his flock, during the scourge of Asiatic cholera in 1832. His successor was 
the pious, venerable and accomplished, Father Francis Vincent Badin, who 
had been Father Richard’s assistant, and who assumed vicarial control. 

In 1833—sixty-two years ago, Detroit was created a Catholic diocese, 
Dr. Frederic Résé was appointed its first bishop, and from the epoch of the 
advent of this distinguished prelate, commenced the growth and expansion 
of a Catholic population, different in race, in language, and in custcms 
from the indigenous French race, but bound to the latter by the same bond 
of religious belief, while being a component part of the new element of 
population which was destined to change the old French city into one of 
the most enterprising aud attractive in the range of newly created American 
cities in the West. 
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Detroit, in the meantime, having for more than half a century been a 
suffragan of Cincinnati, has acquired probably greater religious importance 
than the titular cities of the Archiepiscopal Sees of Cincinnati and of Mil- 
waukee ; but it is probable that during the present year it will be released 
from the control of Cincinnati, and created an arch-diocese—which its 
geographical position, its population, and its religious importance ought to 
have secured for it when Milwaukee was elevated to archiepiscopal rank. 
At the accession of Bishop Résé among the Franco-American cummunity, 
when this event occurred, were the direct heirs in the male line, inheriting 
the lands held by their ancestors during the French régime and confirmed 
to their representatives by the American Government. 

These ‘* grants’? were invariably located on the shores of the Detroit, 
on both sides ; and on the American side from the River Raisin, the River 
Rouge, and from the site of the present city along the shores of the Ste, 
Claire, lake and river. 

The farms were not wide, but as a rule they extended back about three 
miles from tLe shore. 

It is of the inheritors of these ‘*‘ French grants,” as they were called, 
who at the epoch around which were clustered the events and circum. 
stances of Father Richard’s times and of the initial years of Detroit’s first 
Bishop, whose ancestral domains were located along the strait between the 
Rouge and Lake Ste. Claire, that I am about to write, They were the 
haut monde of the Catholic community. 

No city in the United States at the time, not even Baltimore excepted, 
possessed so remarkable a group of Catholie genilemen, indigenous to the 
soil of the city in which and uear which they lived, and presenting as this 
group did, such an unbroken record of faithful adherance to the faith their 
ancestors had professed. 

It is due to their memory, linked as it is in the historic chain of the 
romantic, the tragic, and the dramatic events which distinguished the come 
ing of their ancestors, and which marked the history of Detroit and vicinity 
during the lifetime of their immediate predecessors, that the names of these 
gentlemen be placed on record to illustrate the local Catholic history of 
Detroit, which i3 so remarkable for eventful happenings from the advent of 
the martyr Recollect, Delhallein 1701, to the death of the martyr Sulpitian, 


Father Gabriel Richard, in 1832. 











I shall take the liberty to call these gentlemen ‘* The Last of the 
Barons” ; not one of them, to my personal knowledge, however, ever laid 
claim to such a title, plain and unassuming as they were ; but if baronial 
dignity and right follow baronial domain in some European nations, and 
were sach ad missible under Federal law, these gentlemen were entitled to 
such special privileges as large landed appendages carry with them in some 


countries abroad. 


Not a few of these gentlemen were members of noble families in France. 
I give the names of the group as accurately as memory will permit ; they 
were contempoiary with me since 1834, and these names comprise a chaplet 
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recalling ancestral virtues most worthily perpetuated. 


Tue LAST OF THE BARONS: 


Audrain, Pierre 

Beaubien, Antoine 
Beaubien, Lambert 
Beaufait, Col. Louis 
Berthelet, Henri 

Campau, Barnabé 

Campau, Jacques 

Campau, Joseph 

Cauchois, .!ean B. 
Chabert—Joncaire Col. Francis 
Chapoton, Benoit 
Chapoton, Eustache 
Cicotte, Captain Francois 
Conner, Henry 

Cote, Prisque 

De Quindre, Major Antoine 
De Quindre, Louis 
Desnoyers, Pierre J. 
Dubois, Etienne 


Godfroy, Gabriel 
Godfroy, Pierre 
Gouin, Charles N. 
Labadie, Pierre 


La Ferte, Pierre 

La Fontaine, Francois 
Loranger, Joseph 
Marsac, Jacques 
Marsac, Jean Baptiste 
Marsac, Rene 
Meldrum, George 
Moran, Charles 
Moran, Louis 

Moras, Victor 
Poupard, Simon 
Provencal, Pierre 
Peltier, Felix 
Reaume, Joseph 
Renand, Antoine 
Riopelle, Dominique 
Rivard, Charles 
Rivard, Pierre 

Saint Aubin, Louis 


Saint Bernard, Henri 
Saint Jean, Joseph Cerre 
Tremblé, Francois 
Tremb!é, Louis 
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All landed proprietors ; it would be remarkable if the names ofothers of 
the same class have not been omitted ; if there are others I am sorry, for 
they are entitled to their places with their friends and associates in the 
roster of ‘‘ The Last of the Barons.” 

Pierre Audrain and Pierre J. Desnoyers were net indigenous to the 
soil ; both these estimable gentlemen came to Detroit from Paris, Francc, 
in 1796. Neither was Henry Conner born on the soil, He, with his brother 
James, came from Pennsylvania to the Detroit frontier after the American 
Revolution, with David Zeiaberger, the Moravian missionary ; after the re- 
turn of the latter to Ohio, the Conner brothers remained in Detroit; Henry, 
the elder, was employed by the American commandant as interpreter with 
the Miami Indians ; he married a French lady and became an intelligent 
and devout Catholic ; James, the younger brother, became a trader, mar- 
ried a lady from Ohio, but still professed the Moravian belief, in which he 
died. 

Probably, asa rule, no ficer physically formed men could be grouped 
together as the representatives of any one rave on the soil of the Republic 
at the epoch of which I write. 

They weie, woreover, men generally speaking, who were fervent Cath- 
olics, whose lives honored the memory of their sires, to whose faith and to 
whose language they had adhered. 

Nearly all of these gentlemen had won the confidence and esteem of the 
distinguished Apostle of religion and of education in the West, the Very 
Rev. Gabriel Richard, during his 34 years of pastorate of the Cburch of Ste. 
Anne, and had been elected repeatedly marquilliers of the fabrique, or a8 we 
should style them in our present time, Trustees of the Corporation of Ste. 
Anne ; a brevet of distinction at this epoch, rarely acquired, and conferred 
only upon the elite of the French community. 

The progress of the city of Detroit necessitated the opening of streets, 
which in their development destroyed the arrangement of the rural outlines 


of the landed proprietors homesteads, quite near the centre of the city and 
beyond ; destroyed their orchard;, cut up their meadows and dismembered 
their farms. It was said of Colonel Beaubien, father of Antoine and Lam- 
bert, named above, that he forcibly resisted the surveyors who outlined the 
great thoroughfare, Jefferson Avenue, 160 feet wide through his farm ; in 
his case, as with others on the ** baronial’ roll, they were made wealthy by 
the cutting up of their domains against their continued and determined 
protests. 
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But in the process and in the results of this transformation their ident- 
ity as a distinct class was obliterated. Oae after the other they were car- 
ried to thetomb, with all the rites and ceremonies of Mother Church, as 
their fathers had been before them ; and with a solitary exception these last 
rites were administered in old Ste. Anne, where the waters of baptism, ex- 
cept in the case of Messrs. Audrain, Conner and Desnoyers, had been pour- 
ed upon their heads; where they had been confirmed in the taith by episcopal 
hands ; where they had been joined in holy matrimony, and ia which they 
had worshipped their Creator during the whole course of their active ex- 
istence. 

Such examples are rare, if not unique, in the history of the Church in 
this countiy ; all honor to the memory of ‘* The Last of the Barons” of 
Detroit. But they were represontatihe men of their creed and race at the 
epoch stated ; that is to say, during the 4th decade of the present century. 

In what manner they were connected witb the French Catholic race of 
Detroit, will be shown by the respective family names given below. 

Regular episcopal visitations had been made by the hierarchy of Quebec 
to the “lake country,’’ as it was called, prior to the conquest of Canada. 

The last of these visits prior to this event was made in the spring of 
1755, when Monseigneur Dubreuil de Pontbriand, 6th Bishop of Quebec, 
made the long journey to the Strait for the special purpose of consecrating 
the 4th church of Ste. Anne of Detroit, which had been enlarged. 

A list of the names of those confirmed by the Bishop on this occcasion 
is available. 

The next episcopal visitatio. was made in the summes of 1801. 

Michigan in the meantime, ashas beenstated, had fallen under the epis- 
copal jurisdiction of Baltimore, and it is probable that Monseigneur Pierre 
Denaut, 11th Bishop of Quebec, visited Detroit at the time stated, on the 
solicitation of Bishop Carroll. 

The sacrament of confirmation had not been adminstered in Ste. Anne’s 
Detroit for 46 years, and there was a general muster of the parishcners to 
receive it at the hands of Bishop Denaut. 

I have before me the manuscript record of thenames of those confirmed 
in Ste. Anne’s, June 25th, June 26th, June, 28th, and July 1st. 1801. 

In this list the full names and ages of 544 persons are given in the well 
known handwriting of the pastor, Father Gabriel Richard ; it is unique in 
the numbers of the different families, the highest reaching 38 ; the ages 


varying throughout the list from 13 to 80 years. 1t is quite unlikely that 
such a showing of so many Catholic families could be made by any other 
Catholic parish at that time in existence in the United States. TheFrench 
Catholic race had occupied the soil of Detroit since the summer of 1701 a 
period of 100 years. 
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There were confirmed of the Askin family 3, the Beaubien 
family 11, the Bondie family 8, the Campau family 38, the Chauvin family 
20, the Chene family 6, the Chapoton family 8, the Chabert-Joncaire family 
5, the Casse family 5, the Cicotte famity 6, the De Quindre family 4, 
the Du Prat family 4, the Drouillard family 5, the Freton family 6, the 
Gagnier family 4, the Godfrey family family 7, the Gouin family 11, the 


Godet family 4. the Gobiel family 6, the Livernois family 5, the Labadie 


family 16, the Moran family 6, the Meloche family 8, the Marsac family 9, 
the Moras family 4, the Navarre famity 4, the Pelletier family 16, the Pate- 


note family 6, besides one or more members of all the resident families of 
the parish. It should be stated that many of the parishioners at this period 
had been confirmed either at Quebec, Montreal, or at Trois Rivieres ; while 
Messrs, Audrain and Desnoyers had received this Sacrament at the hands 
of the Archblshop of Paris. 

‘* The Last of the Barons,” as stated, were the elite of their race and 
creed, and, as they have gradually disappeered, and as their memory grows 
less distinct, their children and their grand children have mingled with 
the thousands of others of their age and of their sex, quite oblivivus in 
some cases of their ancestral note, in the fast increasing population of the 
city founded by their ancestors ; while the memory of many has been to 
some extent perpetuated in the local outlines of Detroit by their names, 
which have been given to avenues and streets, which now divide their furm 
domains. 

And yet these names which have been connected with the soil for two 
centuries are a puzzle to most of the people who habitually use these 
thoroughfares. 

How fine becomes the dust pulverized by the remorseless wheels of time ! 
And yet, curious as these results may be, there is a ludicrous side presented 
in the accepted mispronunciation of most of the names which recall the 
memory of the French founders of Detroit. 

RICHARD R. ELLIOTT. 
Detroit, January, 1895. 
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FOUTPRINTS OF THE SAINTLY FATHER MARQUETTE. 


** How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, of them 
that bring glad tidings of good things.» —Romans P. x. v. 15. 

In the rank of America’s great and holy men, our saintly hero holds 
the first place. To him, like to the other eminent men of America, can be 
applied the words of sacred text : ‘*These were men of mercy, whose godly 
deeds have not failed. Their bodies are buried in peace, and their name 
liveth unto generation and generation. Let the people show forth their wis- 
dow and the Church declare their praise.”,—Wisdom c. 44, v. 1014. Well 
may we say : the ground he trod was sanctified. Marquette left everywhere 
his priestly blessing, and this blessing reaches even unto us. Given in the 
wilderness, it produced mighty cities, flourishing villages, a good, industri- 
ous, Christian people, illustrious for their faith and good works. Let us 
search after the blessed footprints that paved for us the way to glory, pros- 
perity, and strength. Father Marquette departed from Quebee in April, 
year 1668, and founded his first mission at Sault St. Marie. In September 
1669, he arrived at the mission of the Holy Ghost, at the Chegoimegon, now 
the Ashland Bay. This mission comprised five villages—four of the Algon- 
quin, and one of the Huron tribes. Marquette endeavored to gain the 
friendship of the neighboring Sioux by sending to them presents, as pictures, 
etc.; these the Sioux returned and continued their hostile aggressions. The 
mission rapidly dwindled. First the Chippewas and Ottawas fled, finally 
the Hurons. Marquette followed them in 1671. It was the beginning of 
the mission St. Ignace, At this time the governor of Canada appointed 
Sir Joliet explorer of the Upper Mississippi River. In the Spring of 1673 
Sir Joliet came to St. Ignace to engage Father Marq uette for his companior. 
On May 17, they embarked for the great voyage They prepared their own 
maps of this long and unknown route, and they wrote their own Relations 
of this voyage. These Relations are distinct from the so-called Jesuit Re- 
lations, that contain among various records also those of Wisconsin history, 
beginning with the year 1639 until 1672. These records were kept by the 
missionaries and sent by them every year through their Superior in Canada 


to Paris for publication. Wisconsin readers shall note now the footprints 
of our glorious apostle yet tangible on our sacred land revived to Christian 


faith and enriched by Marquette’s priestly blessing. Marinette is the first 
place in Wisconsin visited by Father Marquette. There was a village of 
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the Menomonees already converted by Fathers Allouez and Audre. At 
Oconto he visited the same tribe, thence sending greetings to the Indiaus 
at Keshena, the mission of St. Mark on the Wolf River. From Oconto 
Marquette proceeded to the two villages of the Pottawotamies at the Bay 
Settlement and Robinsonville. At this latter place is now a famuus shrine 
of Our Lady, called La Chapelle. It is a great pilgrimage place. On Aug. 
15, 1894, five thousand pilgrims resorted to this shrine of the apparition and 
miraculous cures. From here Marquette came to the village of the Winne- 
bagos, now Green Bay City, sanctified by the first Mass within Wisconsin 
borders, celebrated there by Father Allouez on December 3, 1669. Opposite 
this village was that of the Sacs and Foxes, now the city of Ft. Howard. 
Their tepees lined the Fox River on both shores until to De Pere Marquette 
came to this great village of many tribes, united around the Rapids Des 
Peres into one great family. It was the mission of St. Francis Xavier. 
There Marquette said Mass in the humble log chapel of St. Francis and 
preached to the devout Algonquins and Dakotas. The following visits were 
short and speedy, namely at Wrightstown and Kaukauna, to the Outagamis 
and to the Winnebagos at Menasha and Oshkosh, At the meeting of the 
Fox and Wolf Rivers, Marquette again sent greetings by the Sacs and Foxes 
at Butte des Mortes to their brethren at Winneconnie and the St. Mark mis- 
sion at Keshena. There Marquette follow:d the Fox River’s western course 
into the great couutry of the friendly Mascoutins, after leaving behind 
some Winnebago villages at Omro and Berlin. On June 7, Le Cote de St. 
Marie, crowned by the cross of Allouez, indicated the first village of the 
Mascoutins. Here at St. Marie he blessed the fountain, 4 blessed relic more 
perennial than gold. Here was dedicated by Bishop Henri anno 1861, a 
brick church under the title : St..Mary at the Fountain. Like Robinson- 
ville it, too, had its apparitions and miraculous cures. In the year 1894, 
two great pilgrimages came to St. Marie, with about 500 pilgrims on each 
visit. The next and the principal village of the Mascoutins was the St. 
James mission, now the village of Marquette, located on the southern shore of 
Lake Puckaway, an expansion of the Fox River. High up the third ter- 
race, over the great Indian Uity, stood the cross and chapel raised by Al- 
louez. Here Marquette rested two days. Here many missionaries offered 
in succession holy Mass. It has become an Episcopal mission in 1840, but 


at present their Church, too, is closed and deserted. May God open this 
sacred ancient mission again for Catholic worship! From St. James mis- 
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sion our missionarv embarked for Montello. Its granite hill he adorned 
with a lofty oaken cross, now the site of St. John’s Catholic Church. Near 
the foot of granite hill the Neenah Lake, late Lake St. Francis, now Buffalo 
Lake, splashed its silvery waves against the shores of the Mascoutin 
village, whose name is believed to originate from the French Mont de l’eau, 
or the latin Montello Siti. Joannis. This mountain had, in 1840, the name 
Gethsemani. Around its base is the city Montello, the government seat 
of Marquette County. Its Catholic Church possesses a highly treasured 
relic of the father and founder of our county, namely, a fragment from the 
birch bark coffin of Father Marquette’s remains, found at St. Ignace, 
Michigan. The two Miami guides from St. James mission ably helped the 
frail canoes safely through the tangled windings and hardly traceable chan- 
nel of Fex River and its lakes to the Portage, so called because there they 
carried the boats a distance of 2,700 paces in toths Wisconsin River. Here, 
too, at Portage was a village with French and Indian settlers, Marquette 
blessed their cemetery, and a cross, the last one raised by him within the 
borders of the State of Wisconsin on this memorable voyage. Hastily the 
explorers propelled over the Wisconsin River, slong a beautiful, yet 
an unknown conntry, nearer and nearer to the long desired stream, greeting 
hurriedly the inhabitants of Sauk, Richland, Boscobel and Prairie du Chien, 
where at last on June 17, with a joy inexpressible, Marquette and his com- 
panions entered the grand old Mississippi, which he named in honor of 
Mary, star of the sea, the River of the Immaculate Conception. The great 
event was celebrated by the blessing of a cross that brought salvation to 
the present and future inhabitants along the lands un the Father of Waters. 
With the blessed cross Marquette undoubtedly blessed the future cities Du- 
‘buque, Dave nport and Rock Island, Keokuk, Quincy, Alton, St. Louis, 
‘Cairo, Memphis and Little Rock on the Arkansas River, the end of his de- 
scent upon the River of Mary Immaculate. Marquette came on bis return 
to the mouth of the Illinc is River, into which he embarked. All along the 
friendly Illinois treated him with welcome hospitality, These good people 
were at once his favorites, the apple of his eye. For the present he could 
not stay, but he promised a speedy return. Fora better portage the voy- 
agers embarked on the Des Plaines, reaching the watershed but eight feet 
higher than canoeable waters, crossing which they lauched into the stream 
that conducted them to Lake Michigan. Moat Joliet received its name in 
donor of Marqustte’s gallant companion, before the voyagers embarked on 
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the wild and stormy Michigan. By-the way of Death’s Door they entered 
the Green Bay and arrived at St. Francis Xavier mission in September 1673, 
thus ending a voyage of 2,500 miles with a frail little birch-back canoe. 
After a much needed rest, Marquette went to Mackinaw, but returned to 
St. Francis mission in Spring, staying there till October 1674, te recover 
from a sickness contracted on his long trip of exploration. In October, 
Marquette proceeded by way of the portage from Sturgeon Bay across to 
Lake Michigan, back to his beloved Illinois people. His journey the apostle 
marked with crosses, that he blessed on every hill top along the western 
shore of Lake Michigan. Thus the sign of salvation was raised at Sturgeon 
Bay, Kewaunee, Two Rivers, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, and Holy Hill. Its 
pinnacle now is adorned with a pilgrimage shrine of Our Lady, famous for 
the miraculous cures there witnessed year for year. Milwaukee and its 
vicinity were hallowed by the blessed footprints of our great missionary, so 
much so, that it has become the nursery of many laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard, and by way of Providence the bones of our greatest apostle finally 
abide in the Church of the Gesu. The cities of Racine and Kenosha had 
the honor of Marquette’s visit and blessing. Arriving at Chicago in No- 
vember, ice covering the river, Marquette took his abode for the winter at 
Mont Joilet, where he erected an altar and cabin. He celebrated Christmas 
at Chicago with peuple from the St, Joseph River, from the Rock, Illinois, 
and Kaskaskia River : all these tribes had come to adore the Infant Savior 
in Chicago on Christmas Day. Thus Chicago was sanctified as the first 
born and princess of Our Holy Mother, the Catholic Church. This blessing 
is tangible in many ways to the present day, But her origin is fully as sig- 
nificant. Chicago’s name is derived from the Illinois Indian dialect—Cha- 
caqua—signifying in that tongue, the Divine—one holding divine power 
and majesty, Superficial writers have given the name a repulsive origin, 
but to the learned ones it is well known that the Illinois Indians called the 
great Mississippi—the Chacaqua—the Divine River. Tbe Quebec map of 
the year 1688 designates the place Fort Checagou. So the silly Menomonee 
version must absolutely be discarded. On March 30th, Marquette embarked 
for Kaskaskia, now the cities of Peru and La Salle, arriving first on April 
8th in consequence of some delay. See Joliet’s map, which locates the vil- 


lage Kachkachkia about where these two cities now stand. On Father Mar- 
quette’s map the Illinois River is called the Kachkaskia River, whereas at 
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present we have the Kaskaskia River along side with the Lllinois River in 
Illinois State. Consequently the St. Mary’s mission in L[llinois, founded by 
Father Marquette, was not on the present Kaskaskia River. Here his first 
celebration was the solemn dedication of all Jllinois and Indiana, his chosen 
moission field, to the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Mary. May be 
tbis was on the postponed feast of the Annunciation. His devotion to Mary 
Immaculate then and there planted is still hovering over [llinois and 
Indiana. Take mark of the Notre Dame University! The second public 
celebration occurred on Maundy Thursday, Holy Thursday, feast of Our 
Lord’s Last Supper. Mark again, that here, too, the first Eucharistic Assem- 
bly too place in 1894, to prepare the way for the first American Eucharistic 
Congress. How precious, how visible are the footsteps of him that preached 
there first the Gospel of peace ! His third and last solemn celebration was 
Holy Easter, on April 14th, 1675, in presence of all the Illinois tribes. What 
a glorious Easter! Its triumph and blessing still shine over all Illinois and 
Indiana. May its sun never sink, as it then sank for the dying apostle, 
He bid farewell to his peuple and soon after returned to St. Ignace, which 
he, however, never reached alive. Even his voyage to death brought bless- 
ings! As the frail canoe carried the dying apostle along the eastern shores 
of Lake Michigan, bis priestly blessing fell upon the present sites of the 
cities of St, Joseph, Kalamazoo, Grand Haven, Ludington and Manistee, 
Here the glorious advocate of Mary Immaculate ended his useful and saint. 
ly life in the month of Mary, May 9th, on the day of Mary, Saturday, year 
1675. Zealous, humble, ever cheerful, he was in death as in life forgetful 
of self, thinking’ only of bis sorrowing companions, cheering them and 
hearing the:r confession, telling them to sing the Ave Maris Stella! Thus 
he died a true servant of Mary, with the Ave Maria for his last words on 
his lips. His devotion to Mary Immaculate was truly fervent. He never 
wrote a letter without this sacred name. This name he gave to a city,a 
fountain, a river, to his beloved Illinois mission. At his death he was forty 
years of age, having been born at Laon in Picardy, France, year 1637. 
He was buried near the river shore. In the year 1677the Mackinaw Indians 
came to transport the precious remains of their beloved father to St. Ignace. 
where they were deposited beneath the altar on June 9th, There they re- 
mained undisturbed for two centuries, until their late discovery. A granite 
monumert marks now the resting place of Marquette’s sacred remains. 
Parts of these were tra: sferred to Milwaukee, May they receive the honor 
which Vicar-General. Richard paid tothem in the year 1821, when he visit- 
ed Marquette’s first burial place, placed a blessed cross over the grave, and 
celebrated Mass there, pronouncing the eulogium of the saintly missionary, 
to whom tradition still atiributes miraculous gifts. 
Rey. J. J. HOLZKNECHT, 


Montello, Wis, 
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THE EARLY OATHOLIO OLERGY OF IOWA. 


The following statement is by Rev. Father John F. Kempker, of Adair, 
Iowa, author of History of Roman Catholic Church in Iowa. 

Since the time of Father Marquette and of Father Hennepin, it is not 
definitely known that any one of their number set foot within the present 
limits of Iowa until about the year 1828. From that year, until 1832, 
Fathers J. A. Lutz, C. F. VanQuickenborne and St. V. Badin, made 
several visits in this region. However, the accounts of these are very meagre, 
nor did they find much opportunity of exercising their apostolical zeal, since 
the settlements were very insignificant, and scattered at long intervals along 
the banks of the river. Rev. St. V. Badin was the first priest ordained in 
the United States. Rev. J. A. Lutz was a very zealous and amiable young 
German priest, of the diocese of St. Louis. Although it is known of him 
that he made repeated visits along the river, the only account that can be 
found of these is the mention of a protracted visit in 1831 to the people of 
Prairie du Chien. 

Rev. C. F. VanQuickenborne was a zealous and most exemplary Jesuit 
priest of the province of St. Louis, and of him it is said that he held divine 
service in the lead mines of Dubuque about the year 1832 

The Very Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli was sent as missionary priest to the 
northwest, with stations at Mackinaw Island, Green Bay, Fort Winnebago, 
Prairie du Chien, and amongst the many fruits of his pious labors he count- 
ed the conversion and baptism of nearly fifteen hundred Indians in this 
region from the time of his arrival until 1835. 

Rev. J. McMahon in the autumn of 1832, took up his residence at 
Galena, Illinois, Under his charge came the lead mines of Dubuque, where 
he is said to have held divine service in 1833. On the 19th of June, 1833, 
he fell a victim to the cholera scourge. 

In the early part of 1834, Rev. C. J. Fitzmaurice came as the duly 
authorized pastor, dividing his time between Galena and Dubuque, alternat- 
ing with divine service on Sundays. taking up his residence part of the time 
in Dubuque. He entered claims for church grounds, obtatned a subscrip- 
tion for one thousand one hundred dollars, had the boards and timber en- 
gaged, and the contract for building given out to a carpenter, when he was 
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snatched away by the dire scourge and all the building arrangements were 
abandoned. In the same year Dubuqu®s witnessed the construction of a 
church by Methodists. In the early summer of 1835, the Very Rev. Samuel 
Muzznchelli succeeded to the pastorate and at once commenced the con- 
struction of churches, both in Galena and Dubuque, extending his mission- 
ary visits also to many other places of the vicinity. Among other places he 
visited Davenport as early as 1835, commenced the building of church there 
in 1837, and completed the same in 1838. The blessiag of this last named 
church took place on the 23d of May, 1839, by Bishop Loras. 

The first priest who extended his visits to the southern part of the state 
was Rev. P. P. Lefevre. He came in 1834, founded two or three little mis- 
sions in the *‘ Black Hawk Purchase,’’ and made occasional visits until 
1837. In that year Father August Brickwadde, of Quincy, received charge 
of the Iowa district then known as the ** Wisconsin Territory’? and for 
several years visited the people of Fort Madison, West Point, and Sugar 
Creek, 

The first church in Lee county was built of iogs by the early settlers at 
Sugar Creek in the summer of 1838. 

The Dubuque, Davenport, and Sugar Creek Churches were the only 
edifices of worship for the Catholics in Iowa upon the arrival of Bishop 
Loras on April 19th, 1839, excepting an Indian chapel at Council Bluffs. 
At the close of the month of May, 1838, Fathers Verreydt and DeSmet. 
Jesuit missionaries, took up their quarters at Council Bluffs, where they 
were solemnly received by a number of the Indians and their chiefs. A de- 
serted government fort was at once convert+d into a chapel, and several 
Other log cabins were built in the neighbourhood as a residence for the good 
fathers and a school for the Indian neophytes. 

The diocese of Dubuque, comprising Iowa Territory, was erected July 
28th, 1837, by Pope Gregory XVI. Very Rev. Mathias Loras, Vicar Gene- 
ral of Mobile, Alabama, was appointed the first bishop: and he was con- 
secrated at Mobile December 10th, 1837, by Rt. Rev. N. Portier, assisted 
by Rt. Rev. A. Blanc. 

Father Mazzuchelli met the Bishop at St. Louis, accompanied by Rev. 
Joseph Cretin and Kev. J. T. M. Pelamourgues, and taking the first boat, 
they arrived at Dubuque April 19th, 1839. The Bishop also has obtained 
four ecclesiastical students, namely, Peter J. Causse, Remigizs Petiot, 
Augustin Ravoux and Lucien Galtier. Rev. Remigius Petiot was ordained 
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in the autumn of 1839, and the other three gentlemen were ordained priests 
on January 5th, 1840; and, with the exception of the Jesuit priest at 
Council Bluffs, the paragraph shows the entire number of Catholic clergy 
in January, 1840, having charge of lowa Territory, including the present 
Minnesota and part of Wisconsin. 

Bishop Loras took charge of the cathedral in Dubuque, engaged in 
actual missionary work wherever he was, made frequent visitations through - 
out his vast jurisdiction, encouraged the churches which had been establish- 
ed, and used all his charitable influence in founding new churches. He also 
had a keen interest in the conversion of the Indians, whom he estimated to 
number thirty thousand in his diocese and even as early as 1841 appointed 
missionaries to give them special care ; to-wit : Father Pelamourgues, for 
all those in the southern part of the diocese ; Father Cretin, for those in 
the north of present Iowa ; Father Ravoux, for those at Ft. Snelling and 
in west Iowa ; and Father Galtier in the regions from Ft. Snelling to Da- 
buque and to the eastward. 

Father Ravoux continued active in this duty, acquiring the Sioux lan- 
guage and securing someconverts. He also attended to the Catholics in 
his missions, some years being the only priest amongst them. 

Rev. L. Galtier was stationed at Ft. Snelling in 1841. He built a log 
ehurch, at the present site of St. Paul, Minnesota, dedicated it in honor of 
St. Paul, and from this originates that city’s name. In 1844, Father Gal- 
tier built a log church in Keokuk, continued there about one month ; then 
returned to Dubuque and from there was appointed pastor of Prairie du 
Chien. 

On May 23d, 1839, Bishop Loras dedicated St. Anthony’s church in 
Davenport, and in the autumn appointed Rev. J. A. M. Pelamourgues as 
pastor, who opened a school the same year ; an2 who, in addition to Daven- 
port, frequently had charge of Rock Island, Illinois, lowa City, Muscatine, 
and also made occasional visits to Burlington and smaller stations. 

Father Petiot was appointed to Galena and L[ilinois, which remained the 
sphere of his activity. 

Father Mazzuchelli built St. Paul’s church in Burlington, in 1840 ; St. 


Mary’s church in Iowa City, 1842, and until 1843 was pastor of this section, 
doing frequent missionary work in lowa City, Burlington, Muscatine (called 
Bloomington in its early days). Old Man’s Creek, Maquoketa, and missions 
in Illinois, 
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In 1842, Bishop Loras had two churches joined and framed of lumber 
at Prairie du Chien, and rafting them down stream, he donated one to Mus3- 
catine, St. Mathias’ chuich ; the other to Bellevue, where he purehased 
two lots when the town was laid out. 

Very Rev. J. Cretin was appointed Vicar General, was much engaged 
in the cathedral, had the principal direction of a higher school established 
at Dubuque, where he was frequently one of the professors, and also attend- 
ed several missions in the territory, including Garnavillo, Guttenberg, New 
Vienna, and Ft. Atkinson, where churches were built. 

In 1841, Rev. J. C. Perrodin arrived, and was appointed pastor of the 
Maquoketa church, situated in Jackson County ; also attending Bellevue 
and other stations. 

In 1840, Rev. J. G. Alleman came here from the Dominican priests in 
Ohio, and built a brick church in Ft, Madison, about sixteen by sixteen 
feet in dimensions. He built a larger church in 1844, and throughout the 
territorial days of lowa, attended Ft. Madison, where he also occasionally 
conducted a school and aided in introducing apple trees and orchards ; 
West Point, where he built a church in 1842, sometimes residing here for 
months ; Keokuk, where he made visits at stated times ; also attending 
such stations as Sugar Creek, Primrose aud Farmington. Quite often he 
he did missionory duties in Burlington, and he made visits to Dubuque and 
other points on the river. 

In 1843, Rev. John Healey was appointed pastor of Burlington, and 
later resided with the Bishop at Dubuque, and as pastor at Bellevue. 

In 1843, Rev. A. Gcdfert was appointed to Iowa City and from there 
also made visits to Muscatine, Burlington, Old Man’s Creek and Washing- 
ton county. 

In Washington county, Richmond and St. Vincent’s were organized 
congregations at the close of this period, and were under the charge of Iowa 
City. ; 

Rev. James Causse was engaged a part of the time at Dubuque, but 
later resided chiefly at Potosi, Wisconsin. 

In 1846, Rev. Henry Herzog was pastor in Burlington. 


In 1843, Rev. T. J. Donaghoe came to the diocese and was active in 
Dubuque, 2lso having charge of motherhouse of the Sisters of Charity, and 


of the church of Holy Cross on Tarkey River, in Dubuque county. 
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All these clergymen were very assiduous and diligent in their sacred 
trust in directing the spiritual welfare of the people, and promoting the 
prosperity of the many scattered congregations and encouraging new col- 
onizations. They also did what was possible for instruction and education. 
We find a school in Dubuque and in Davenport, in 1839. The three-story 
brick house which the Bishop built there in that year, was intended to give 
rooms for a higher school and seminary. In 1840, Bishop Loras contem- 
plated introducing Sisters of Charity for the sckools ; but failing he rre- 
vailed upon the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in 1853, to 
remove their educational establishment from Philadelphia to Dubuque, who 
arrived the same year under the guidance of Mother; Frances Clarke, and 
immediately established schools in their new home. Thus 1846 finds us 
with an academy for boys at Dubuque, having an attendance of sixty, and 
taught by the priests of the cathedral. Atthe same time Mother Frances 
Clarke had in her community thirteen Sisters and seven novices, their 
academy being attended by at least sixty pupils. 

The Indian mission at Council Bluffs took possession of log barracks 
which had been abandoned by the soldiers, and converted it into a church ; 
they also built a log house for their residence and another for a school to 
educate the Indians (the Pottawattamies). The names of these Jesuit 
Fathers were Rev. Felix Verreydt, and Rev. P. DeSmet, and with them 
was a lay brother. Rev. Christian Hoeken also was un duty here from time 
to time. On August 15th, 1838, they had the first high mass, at which the 
Indians chanted the mass-songsin Latin. Although the missionaries had 
nearly all these Indians under instruction they baptized only about one 
hundred the first year. In 1841, Father Hoekeu baptized fully four hund- 
dred. With the removal of the Pottawattamies to Kansas, this Indian 
mission was discontinued. 

Bishop Loras was given by these Indians a donation of forty acres ‘not 
far from the present St. Peter and Paul Church in Council Bluffs) ; but he 
never conld get all the Chiefs together at the same time for the unecessary 
signature. 

Those few pages show an interesting life of the Catholic faith in 
pioneer and territorial Iowa, although many beautiful features of mission- 
ary li:e could not be portrayed here. 
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PLACES 8AID TO HAVE BEEN VISITED BY FATHFR 
MARQUETTE 


Wisconsin has many-reasons for feeling proud of and honoring the 
memory of the saintly Marquette. 

Its traditional history puints to various places where he is said to have 
been. The early Indian traditions given, and added to the Canadian ver- 
sion claim very many. To mention a eouple of the more noted ones will 
suffice. A number of circumstances connected with the traditional history 
tend to prove that he visited them. 

The first one to be briefly described is a noted well, about twenty rods 
west of the Fox river in thé township of Sainte Marie, Green Lake County, 
within a mile andahalf ofthe village of Princeton; the traveller who 
visits this region may easily learn its history. 

Seeing an arttcle in a local Journal aroused my curosity, I visited the 
spot— drank of its waters—heard of some remarkable cures ; and since have 
endeavored to gather all the reliable information possible from the earlier 

ettlers, some of whom have dwelt over forty yearsin its immediate vin- 
cinity. Each one tells the same story, That, the Indians, found here on 
the arrival of the first white settlers, repeated to them, viz; that this well 
wa3 blessed bya Missionary who many, many years ago sailed on the Fox 
with another white man, when going to find the ‘‘Great river”? (Mississippi. } 

We find in the Life of Most Rev J. M. Henni written by Right Rev. 
M. Marty, that the former in Sept. 1867, when on bis Confirmation tour, 
at Ste. Maria blessed the Church under the title of ‘*‘ Maria Zur Quelle ’” 
in German). Whythis Title? The only inference to be drawn, that [ 
know is, if the Bishop had not known and believed its history, he would 
not have conferred such a title, furthermore, in his sermon preached on the 

same occasion he said Father Marquette had been there. It is well known 
that Bishop Heani from the beginning made earnest researches among the 
Indians and Canadians to discover the footprints of the first Missionaries— 
where they had planted the cross or built their chapels, and when feasible, 
to select the same site for a Church 

This Well is also spoken of in the History of Northwestern Wisconsio 


as being blessed by Father Marquette. The historian doves not give his 
authority however. Last though not least, it is mentioned by Charlevoix 
as ‘*a remarkable Well in the midst of a Morass,”’ 
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Another spot which claims the honor of having its summit blessed by 
the footsteps of the holy and hervic missionary is locally and popularly 
known as ‘- Holy Hill.”’ 

The hill embraces forty acres. The entire forty acre tract is one grand 
assemblage of lofty hills and peakes piled together fantasticcally and pro- 
miscuously as to size and height. The surface of the whole tractis so 
rough and uneven that no one acre entire could be cultivated with any de- 
gree of profit. Holy Hill rises toa heigat of two hundred and eighty nine 
feet above its base ; eight hundred and twenty-seven feet above the surface 
of Lake Michigan and fourteen hundred and nine feet above the level of 
the sea. Itis the highest point of landin eastern Wisocnsin and the 
second largest in the State. On reaching the summit of the hill, for the 
first time, one experiences a feeling of wonderment and awe on beholding 
the magnificent scene spread out far below and around him. On every side 
stretching away to the horizon, as faras the vision can reach, he views from 
its centre a most beautiful panorama which completely encircles him. 

There is a number of circumstances connected with the history of Holy 
Hill which tend to show that the plece was visited by white men over two 
hundred years ago. 

it is quite certain, as authentic history relates, that the French Miss. 
ionaries coasted the western shore of Lake Michigan from the mouth of the 
Chicago river to Green Bay on several occasions during the summers from 
1673 to 1679. 

The Missionaries had two objects in view ; one the conversion of the 
Indian tribes to our holy Faith, the other to explore the country west of 
Lake Michigan and the tributaries of the Mississippi, between it and the 
Lake. During these journeys up and down the lake, using only frail canoes, 
they were obliged to keep close to the shore. 

The nights were spent on land; they frequently remained in one place 
several days atatime. Onsuch occasions it was their custom to erect 
crosses On some of the more prominent elevations. Foremost among these 
was Father Marquette. He started for his Lllinois Mission in Oct. 1674 
accompanied by two Frenchmen and nine canoes of Indians, Five Pot- 
tawattamies and four Dlinois. They coasted southward on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan. The Father walked along the beach most of the 
time except where a river had to be crossed. They were forty days making 
the journey, and asthe distance is less than two hundred miles, they un- 
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doubtedly spent much of their time onshore. At one time they were de- 
layed five days when about fifteen miles north of Milwaukee. From sub- 
sequent evidence, it is believed that at this time some of their party made 
adetour inland, to the west, in hopes of finding Rock rives which they knew 
was not far distant. Indian traditions say that they only went as far as 
Holy Hill and failing to discover the river they erected a cross on its sum- 
mit and returned to their companions. This theory is not improbable, the 
journey could easily have been made as the distance is not great. 

Every Indian tribe whose haunts were in the vicinity of Holy Hill had 
a tradition and firmly believed that white men visited the place very many 
years ago. In June 1844 a Mr. Hecker settled on land on the east shore of 
Pike Jake. At that time, a large family of Pottawattmies was encamped 
near where he built his house. Old Kewasaum their Chief and Mr. Hecker 
were on very friendly terms ; often after the work was done, he and the old 
chief would sit onaitogand smoke for hours together. On one of these 
occasions the conversation turned on Pulford’s hill whicb they faced when 
the old chief pointed snddenly tothe south saying: ‘About an hours 
walk from here is a much larger hill, I have heard my father tell that white 
men came here many years ago and placed a cross on its top, I can’t tell how 
many years ago it was, but my father said his grand-father was there at the 
time it was done.”’’ 

Other tribes in the same locality bad the same tradition. In the early 
‘* forties ’? when the first settlers came in, several families of the Menom- 
inees were scattered along the Oronomowoc river. Old Monches was their 
Chief, and was always on friendly terms with the whites. Living in the 
vicinity of the hill whenever by chance it was alluded to, he would become 
greatly interested, and loved to tell how his tribe knew that white men 
came from Lake Michigan many years before and planted a cross at its top. 
When speaking of the event he would illustrate his story by marking the 
shape of the cross in the snow or sand or whatever soft substance that hap- 
pened to be conveniently at hand. Though he could not explain the num- 
ber of years that had passed since then, still he was positive that it happened 
mapy and many, yearsago. The two noble old Chiefs are dead these many 
years, but their memory is perpetuated by two towns in Washington County, 
Kewasam near the north ; Monches in the south. 

Since then Holy Hill has become a noted place for pilgrimages. 

Many remarkable cures being wrought there. 

Its popularity is yearly increasing. 

Whether the fvotsteps of our saintly Marquette have tuuched its sum- 
mit has not yet been proven as a historical fact, 

Will some one interested clearthe mistin which their history is 
shrouded. 

Give us facts if possible, M. 
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From the original. Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Ind. 


BIsHOP KENRIOK’S FIRST VISITATION AND ORDINATION, 
HIS JUDGMENT OF ‘“* THE AWFUL RESPONSIBILITY” OF THE 
PRIESTHOOD. 


Phila.,; Aug. 24th, 1830. 
REV. AND VERY DEAR SIR, 


I am to commence my Visitation at Reading on the 1st Sunday of 
September, and I think it likely that I shall hold the Ordination some few 
weeks afterwards at Conewaga. ‘Tnus I shall save the trouble and expense 
of sending to this city those who are to be ordained. 

I shall be ready to confer Orders on those whom you shall recommend 
as worthy of promotion, both for their virtues and learning. The Examina- 
tien, which the Council of Trent directs, should be made previously to 
Ordination ; and so you will please direct the Candidates for Orders to pre- 
pare one or more Tracts, that they may be examined by me, or in my pre- 
sence, Minor Orders with Tonsure, and the various Sacred Orders may be 
conferred on such as are qualified for them respectively. It would be well 
that the young gentlemen who are to be promoted should be prepared by a 
Spiritual Retreat. At this I would certainly assist were it within the limits 
of my own Diocese. In the present circumstances you will have to exhort 
your zeal, and to call forth that of Revd. Dr. Bruté to make the Candidates 
sensible of the awful responsibility which, by the assumption of Holy Orders, 
they incur. I need not tell you how much you should inculcate humility, 
disinterestedness, obedienee, docility, temperance, and purity with zeal, 


charity, patience, and all the train of virtues. On your exertions it de. 
pends, in a great measure, to redeem the character of the Priesthood, which 
some unworthy men continue to degrade. How deeply should I regret, 
should duty ever force me to hurl from the altar with the strong arm of 
authority, those whom I shall consecrate to its service! The fall of others 
is a terrible lesson to those who now approach and volunteer in the sacred 
and divine cause. As to those who were not born in this diocese I repeat 
my declaration to you, that I wish them to make their choice freely and 
without solicitation, and with the full persuasion that it is forever. I mean 
to require the written determination of such as may fina'ly determine on 
choosing this Diocese. Of this it is important that they should be perfect- 
ly apprized, 
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Among the objects which I would have wished personally to inculcate 
is the necessity of adopting a line of conduct strictly conformable to the 


general Rules ef the Church, which are so often neglected by individuals 
whose Rule is their own sentiment, or the practice of some few others. The 
attention to the Sacred Rites is particularly desirable to check the rash 
spirit that has gone abroad regardless of the solemn practices of the Univer- 
sal Church. To Emmetsburg I have principally to look for the remedy of 
this and other evils. The obligations which the diocese has to your Institu- 


tion will thus daily multiply, and [ shall particularly myself acknowledged 
your debtor. Though circumstances prevent my expressing my sense of 
these obligations in the manner in which I would desire, yet I shall never 
omit manifesting it when the occasion shall permit. 

I shall be glad to bave, in writing, your certificate 
each candidate for Orders, that I may on the 
of the of the precise day of the Ordination. I hope to be 
able to inform you from Reading. I cannot say yet whether I shall gcatify 
myself with the visit to your Institution, but if I do, it shall be as a passing 
stranger, and I shall particularly decline every mark of special regard. 

Remember me to my Dear Friend, your Theological Professor, and tell 
him that I reserve myself the pleasure of communicating my thoughts to 
him viva voce. 

In the meantime let us all continue united in charity and prayer. 


Remember me to Revd. Messrs. Jamison and Hickey, and to all your 


aspirants to the Sanctuary, and believe me very sincerely and affectly. in 


Christ, 


Your devoted friend, 
t FRANCIs PATRICK, 


Bp. Arath. and Coadj., Phila. 
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1HE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE IRISH CATHOLICS, 


The following extracts are from Vol. 20 of Steven’s sacsimilie Docu- 
ments of the American Revolution : 

The Marquis de Noailles French Ambassador to London in writing to 
Count de Vergennes, 12th Dec. 1777. 

‘* It is also known that several of the Catholic landlords in Ireland are 
negotiating with the Ministers to obtain the revocation of the penal laws 
against the Catholics offering, on this condition, to raise troops in that 
Kingdom.’’ {Document No. 1772.] 


Beaumarchais to Vergennes 17th Dec, 1777. 
‘* What about Ireland. Ireland which you have never answered a 
word.’? [Document No. 17>1.] 


Count Vergennes to Marquis de Noailles at London 20ti Dec. 1777: 

‘*T have reason to believe that the Court of London is seriously oc- 
cupied with the abolition of the penal laws existing in Ireland against the 
Catholics. A bishop of that Kingdom, called Hervey, is pursuing that ob- 
ject at Rome, and his Britannic Majesty is to send some onethere to negotiate 
the matter with the Holy Father. The great difficulty will be to agree 
on the oath which Catholic bishops and priests will have to take to the King 
of England. There is a question amongst other things of including therein 
the four articles of the clergy of France,’”” [Document No 1778.] 


The Marquis de Nuailles, writing to Vergennes the French Minister from 
London, 26th Dec. 1777. After speaking of the rumors and propositions 
relative to getting men from England and Scotland said : 

‘* As for Ireland, it is possible government may be discouraged by the 
difficulties which cannot fail to be experienced at the levy they would like 
to make there of 6,000 Catholics. The penal laws directed against them 
being extremly rigorous they willdemand first of allthat part of these laws 
be repealed. This will be sufficient to raise the jealousy of the Protestants 
who, less numerous, have a very great interest in maintaining especially 
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the restraints upon the Catholics whetker it be the power of acquiring 
property which is entirely denied them, or that of inheriting, which is sub- 
ject to many restrictions and disfavors some. When these questions have 
been debated with equal warmth and vivacity in the lrish Parliament 
there will remain another decision to be made, not less delicate, which is 
solely in the jurisdiction ofthe English Parliament, viz, to excuse the 
Officers from the oath required by the Test Act, which oath includes the 
formal abjuration of the Roman Catholics religion and which every one who 
has any appointments here is required to swear.’”’? | Document No, 1803.] 


Lord Stormont, at Paris, to Lord Weymouth in London, 14th Jan. 1778 
wrote that: 

** Doctor Franklin with the secret approbation of this Court (France) 
has engaged between 30 and 40 of the Irish officers in this service to go and 
serve in the Rebel Army several of them are Captains but there are none 
above that rank. They are to assemble in the Isle of Rhé where Dillon’s 
Reg‘t. is garrisoned at present and embark them for North America. I 
cannot absolutely answer for the Truth of this Intelligence yet as it comes 
to me through several chanels some of them very good ones, [am much in- 
clined to credit it. [No. 1836.] 


Lord Stormont, British Minister to France, in writing to Lord Wey- 
mouth a *“*most confidential *? despatch 25th Feb. 1778 said : 

‘* There is reason to suspect that the Irish Regiments in this service 
(France) are designed for some expedition and that it is with that view they 
are quartered in Isle de Rhe and along the coast of Britanny.”’ 

‘* A Mr. O’Connell has been secretly employed to go round to many of 
the officers and try and reconcile them to the idea of going to America to 


which they are averse.”” |Document No, 1872.] 





























HISTORICAL NOTES, 


Walter C. Maloney in ‘* Sketch of 
History of Key West, Fla.,”’ says : 

Previous to 1845, the visits of a Roman 
Catholic Priest seldom occurred. About 
that time, however, Rev. Father Cor- 
coran came to the city, and occasionally 
celebrated mass in the then City Hal! at 
the foot of Duval Street. The Roman 
Catholic families at that time were not 
more than fifteen ; numbering, probably, 
not more than one hundred persons, 
Between 1850 and 1852,a church was 
erected, and still stands on Duval Street, 
between E:ton and Fleeming Streets. 
In 1852, this church was consecrated by 
the Right Rev. F. X. Gartland, Bishop 
of Savannab ; the dedication sermon be- 
ing preached by the Rev. Dr. Cumming. 
The Church is known bythe name of 
** St. Mary’s Star of the Sea.”’ 

The Roman Catholic population had 
but little increased at that time in num- 
bers, but considerably in wealth. In 
1870, the church was repaired and en- 
larged to its present size, for the better 
accommodation of the very large addi- 
tion to the population of the city from 
Cuban immigration, the majority of 
whom are of the Roman Catholic Faith. 
The number of American origin may be 
estimated at one thousand and of Cuban 
and other foreign countries, four thous 
and. The number of Sunday-school 
children two hundred and fifty. 

The church is at present supplied with 
two clergymen ; Rev. Father La Rocque, 
Pastor, assisted by Rev. Father Bernier. 


Capt. Sam’l. Richards of 3rd Connacti- 
cut was at Morristown, N. J., His 
Journal says : 

** In the year 1780 being mid-summer, 
the army being pretty much together, a 
selection 0% 2,500 men who judged fit to 
make the best appearance were selected 
and prepared for reviewing on a plain. 
A temporary stage was raised with 
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conducted and ordered the review. The 
exercises commenced witb skirmishes in 
the adjoining woods, as if scouts had 
fallen in with each other and were re- 
turning. After they had joined the main 
body the evolutioas were commenced, 
each one preceded by discharge of can- 
non. The weather was fine and no 
accident happening the day passed off 
brilliantly. Don Juan died soon after of 
a fever, and his funeral seemed very 
grand to me, accustomed to the simple 
rites of Puritan New England. The 
body was dressed in fuil regimentals with 
profusion of gold trappings, sword by 
his side, and minute guns and cannons 
fired at intervals between the reading of 
the service.’’—From the American Mon- 
thly Magazine, October, 1893. 


The Petition of the elders and deacon 
of the French Protestant Church in New 
York to Governor Monckton for a Char- 
ter. March 7th 1763 said. 

‘* As they flatter themselves that a 
Frencn Protestant Church in this city 
may invite foreigners of their persuasion 
to come overand settle here, increase 
the number of useful inhabitants and be 
a@means to reclaim the King’s Popish 
subjects in Canada who will visit these 
parts from the errors, idolatry and sup- 
erstition of the Church of Rome and thus 
facilitate their hearty submission to the 
British government.’”? (Doc. His. N. 
Y. Vol, ILI pp490.) 


Madame Louis Cecilia Poizat de |’Es- 
cale de Verone, widow of Jean Robert 
Poizat de l’Escale de Verone, died Sep- 
tember 16, 1888, at her residence, 638 
Spruce Street Philadelphia, aged 68. 
She was born in Philadelphia in June, 
1820. Five years later, with her father 
and mother, she wastaken to France, 
the former home of her parents, and 
lived there until she was 20, whe. she 
was married to her cousin, Jean Robert 
Poizat, one of the wealthiest residents of 





seats to accommodate spectators,on which 
was seated General Washington and 
other officers, the French Minister Luz- 
erne, Spanish Minister Don Juan, and a 
large number of distinguished people 
fromthe adjacent parts. Baron Steuben 











Paris. The ceremony was witnessea by 
anumber of potentates. among them 
Louis XVIII. In 1848 they came here 
and took up their residence on Spruce 
Street. Mad. Poizat took interest in all 
tbat pertained to the welfare of French 
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institutions, and was one of the foundeis 


of the Roman Catholic Mute Mission. 
Her husband died in 1868. 


‘““PLaIn TRuTH Addressed to the In- 
habitantsof Americacontaining Remarks 


ona late pamphlet entitled Common 
Sense”? &c., By CAaNnpipus, Philada. 
1776, said, relative to the assertion that 
if Independence were declared France 
and Spain would assist America, ‘* Say, 
ye friends of liberty and mankind, would 
no danger accrue from an army of 
French and Spaniards in the bosom of 
America? Would ye not dread their 
junction with the Canadians and Sav. 
ages and with the numerous Roman 
Catholics, dispersed throughout the 
Colonies.’’ Page 30. 


The Life of Rev. James B. Taylor by 
his son George Taylor says: in 1820 he 
lived at Clarkesville, in County of Meck 
lenbe:rg, Va., six miles from Buffalo 
meeting house. ‘‘In the neighborhood 
there resides a highly—cultivated gentle 
man Dr. Batholomew Egan for some 
years and till comparatively recent 
President of Mt. Lebanon University, 
Louisiana, the principal of the academy 
at Christiansville. He was specially ac 
complished as a linguist, and had been 
a Catholic, but subsequently became a 
devoted Baptist. He and the elder Tay 
lor became intimate and loved to ‘sit 
in the evening’ together discussing all 
sorts of questions. With him and ar. 
rangement was made to superintend the 
youth’s studies and give him lessons 
Mrs. Egan was a woman of lovely char- 
acter. She wroie a hand like copper 
plr te (page 25.) 

Alexander Campbell, Founder of the 
Campbe.lites, has something of the sub- 
tlety of Mr, Egan in arguments, ibid p83. 
That was written in 1829. 

This is probably the priest mentioned 
in RESEARCHES for 1894 pl192as John. 


Sir Anthony Brown, Viscount Mon- 
tague, thongh ** a zealous Roman Catho- 
lic.’’ was ambassador of Queen Elizabeth 
at Courts of Spain, Frauce «nd Rume. 
He married ‘*the lovely Geraldine”’ 
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He died in 1593. 

**His son Robert was educated at 
Cambridge and ‘‘ instead of embracing 
the Catholic creed of his father, or the 
Reformed church of England became a 
bigoted Sectarian. This drove him 
pennilvuss from the house.’ 

He founded the Brownists who were 
** the Puritans *’ whosettled at Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620, He was frequently im- 
prisioned but Lord Burleigh induced 
him to return to his father. 

Robert Brown’s son Edward, born 
1595, was under Secretary to William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Secretary of State 
under Charles I. Thus he made the 
arquaintance of Sir George Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, who was given the grant 
of Maryland by the King. 

Robert Brown joined the first colony 
to settle the new grant. 


|.dm. Monthly, Mag. Oct. 1893 p383-5. | 


—Rt. Rev. Bishop Maes, has for sev- 
eral years, utilized his spare moments in 
arranging for the Bishop’s Memorial 
Hallat Notre Dame an Ecclesiastical 
Genealogical Chart, showing the line of 
episcopal descent in the Catholic Hier- 
archy of the United States. On the 
occasion of his recent visit to Notre 
Dame, Rishop Maes requested Professor 
Edwards to assist him in completing the 
work, and then the good prelate pre- 
sented the fruit of his researches to be 
placed in a prominent position in the 
Bishops’ Memorial Hall. The chart 
shows two p:incipal linesof decent, both 
of which are derived from Rome. One 
comes through Archbishop Carroll, our 
first American Bishop who was conse- 
crated in England by Bishop Walmesly, 
O. S. B.; the latter was consecrated at 
Rome by Cardinal Lauti, in 1756. The 
second line received the Apostical suc- 
cessiou from Bishop DuBourg, second 
Bishop of Louisiana, who was consecrat- 
ed at Rome by Cardinal Doria Pamphili 
in 1815. Archbishop Purceil, of the 
Carroll line through Bishop Flaget and 
Archbishop Whitfield, and Archbishop 





daughter of Earl of Kildare. 





P. R. Kenrick of the DuBourg line 
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through bishop Rosati, each consecrated 
sixteen bishops, the largest number ele- 
vated to the episcopacy by any one Am- 
erican prelate.— Notre Dame Scholastic 
Oct. 27th 1894, 


QOATHOLIO AUTHORSHIP AND PRINT- 
ING IN AMERIOA. 


New Engiand keeps on boasting that 
she set up a printing press near Boston 
about 1550. Sometimes in grandiloquent 
way she calls it the firat printing pressin 
America ; but America comprises some- 
thing besides New England. Even 
North America does, and printing began 
in Mexico more than half a century be- 
fore New England contrived to print an 
almanac. Nowitisafact. The earliest 
books relating entirely to the history of 
our country, like the Naufraglos of Cab 
eza de Vaca, the Relation of the Fidalgo 
de Elvas, Espejo’s New Mexico Expedi- 
tion, the first New Mexico Relation, 
the Memorial of Benavides, are all the 
work of Catholics and were printed be 
fore the first voyage of the Mayflower to 
New England. The first works written 
within the present limits of the United 
States and printed in North America 
were works prepared by Father Francis! 
Pareja, a Franciscan missionary priest, 
who labored for years among the Timu- 
quan Indiansin Florida. He_ prepared 
at his Florida mission a catechism in 
Timuquan and Spanish, which was print- 
edat Mexico in 1612 ; a second catechism, 
printed also in Mexico in 1612; another 
edition printed therein 1617, and an- 
other in 1627. He prepared also a Con- 
fessionario, in the language of his flock, 
of which editions were printed in Mexico 
in 1612 and 1613, anda grammar cf the 
Timuquan language printed at Mexico 
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‘The Rev. Calvin White was gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1786. He entered the 
Congregational ministry, but soon 
over to the Episcopalian Church. In 
1822 he made a further and final change 
and landed in the Church of Rome whit- 
her he was led logically by his devotion 
to authority. It was an almost unheard 
of step inthe New England of those 
days, and it astounded his neighbors as 
if he had gone into heathen idolatry. 
But he was nota man to commit his 
conscience to ot'er people’s keeping, 
and he was always straight-forward and 
uncompromising to whatever he did. 
He was no more afraid of becoming a 
Roman Catholic in opposition to the 
sentiment prevailing about him, than he 
had been atraid to declare his loyalty to 
King George before the cowboys of the 
Revolution. Yet he was a studious, re- 
fined, and courteous man, who did pot 
obtrude his new faith, even on his own 
family, for they continued to worship in 
the Episcopalian Church. Heweut over 
to Roman Catholicism simply through 
the action of his own mind and his inde- 
pendent considerations of the facts of 
ecclesiastical history. Though he wasa 
man sixty years of age at the time, in the 
full vigor of his intellect, andthe Roman 
Catholics would have been glad to make 
much of him, he declined every proposal 
of his advancement in their ranks, He 
remained at his Connecticut home even 
after he wasdisplaced form the Episcopal- 
ian ministry,asimplelayman. He never 
weakened in his new faith, He had 
sacrificed to it his position, his prospects, 
all his worthy interests, but he would 
not draw back.”’—Aitlantic Monthly Mar. 
1891. 

He was the grandfather of Richard 
Grant White, thedistinguished literateur. 


Bishop Benedict J. Fenwick of Boston 
on Sept. 7th 1827 wrote his cousin Mrs, 





in 1614. Here were seven works written 
in Florida, in a Florida langaage, and 
printed in North America before there] 
were, any English settlers in New Eng. 
land, much less any press or printing. 


Priscillar Ford of Leonardstown, Md., 
Offering her charge of aschool he was 
about to open. Hesaid: ‘* It shall be 
a purely Catholic school, a thing much 
needed hitherto.’? (Letier sold at 
Birch’s, Philada. May 12th 1893. Sale 


Dr. Shea in The Catholic News, Jan*|of autograph of Dr. Jas. H. Causten, dec. 
14th 1891. 





of Washington, D. C.) 
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VALUABLE HISTORIOAL RELIOS AT 
MOURT ST. MARY’S, EMMITTSBURG, 


The cabinet of Mount St. Mary’s Col 
lege bas been enriched by the contri- 
bution of many relics pertaining to the 
settlement of the Northern States and 
Canada. As is generally known, among 
the names of those whe carried the torch 
of civilization and the light of Christian- 
ity to tke Indians ot the North are those 
of the Jesuit missionaries and martyrs, 
Fathers John de Brebcouf and Gabriel 
Lalemant. Through the exertions of 
these brave men almost the entire Huron 
nation was converted to. Christ. The 
principal mission town of the Huron 
county was St. Ignace, on the shores of 
Lake Huron. This was the scene of the 
great work of the Fathers, of the gradual 
conversion of the Hurons, and of the 
martyrdom of Fathers de Bretcuf and 
Lalemant by the Ircquois Indians, 
March 16 and 17, 1649. 

Among the relics is the foot of the 
chalice or ciborium belonging to the 
Mission Church ; a pewter pipe owned 
either by Father Bretceuf or Father 
Lalemant ; also a thimble and a spoon ; 
a Huron pipe and hatchet made by the 
French ; an [roquois tomahawk, and a 
wampum belt. 

These and many others, contained in 
a@ neat glass case, were presented to 
Mount St. Mary’s College by the Rev. 
James J. Dunr, of Meadville, Pa., who, 
on the occasion of his visit to St. Ignace, 
July 27th, 1886, received the relics from 
the widow of the original discoverer, Mr. 
James Fox (who dug them up and 
identified them about the year 1846). 
Professor J. A. Mitchell, curator of the 
college cabinet, received Father Dunn’s 
gifts Dec. 18, 1890, and deposited them 





HISTORICAL NOTES. . 


Apropos of the commencement week 
festivities at West Point the newspapers 
have frequently made the statement that 
the Very Rev. Dean O’Brien, of Kala- 
10azoo, who is one of the Board of Vis- 
itors appointed by: the President to in- 
spect the Military Acad: my, is the first 
Catholic priest whe has been honored 
with a place on the Board, 

This is not true. An eld army officer 
who hasn’t forgotten the days when he 
was a ‘** plebe’”’ at West Point said that 
he was surprised that the authorities av 
West Point should have such short 
memories. 

** Father O’Brien, he said, ‘* is not 
the first priest who has served on the 
Board. He has had three predecessors 
to my knowledge. The first Catholic 
clergyman on the Board was appointed 
about fifty years ago. He was the Rev. 
Father Lewin, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
of this city, one of the foremost prelates 
of his time. The second was Father 
Jobn Farrau, who was the first pastor of 
St. James’ parish, Brooklyn, from 1825 
to 1837. He was one of the Board of 
Visitors about 1830. The next priest to 


serve was Father James Clark, 8.J., 


Georgetown Coilege, Washington, D.C. 


He was a famous professor of mathema- 


tics and the sciences at the college. He 


was a visitor when [ was a youngster. 
He made himself very popular with the 


cadets by visiting their quarters and in- 
teresting himself in their studies and 
amusemeuts and way of life generally.— 
Catholic Review, June 27th, 1891. 


John Fox of North Castle, N. Y. in 


writing April 30th 1834 tothe WN. Y. 
Register &:Catholic Diary said : 
teaching a district school here and doing 
very well untilmy employers came to 
knowl was getting The Diary. Then 
they threatened me with expulsion if I 


“TI was 





in the museum, where there are many 
other gifts of the alumni which have 
reference to the historic past. 

Pilot, Feb. 14, 1891. 


persevered 
spirit than to comply. So I am expeiled 


in taking it. I had more 


bearing the name ofa superstitious Irish 


Catholic. ”’ 








